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The BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS 


will bulid up your business and net you good profits the same as they have for many other dealers. 
THE BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS consist of two models made in nine sizes. This makes it possible 
for you to sell your customer 2 BEAVER WARM AIR HEATER nw matter what his requirements may 
be. THE BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS are reliable and can be relied upon to satisfy your customers. 
lhey are fuel savers and are constructed so that either bituminous or anthracite coal can be used. They 
are absolutely gas and dust proof. 


SELL YOUR CUSTOMERS SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND ABSOLUTE HEATING SATISFACTION 


rhese are the main requisites of a warm air heater. The former insures the latter. Simplicity of construc 
tion is one of the main reasons why THE BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS lead in sales and service ren- 
dered. They have a simple cast iron dome in which all gas is consumed, adding greatly to the heating 
Capacity. This simplicity of construction has made it possible to have the fresh air from the outside cir 
culate around in such a way that it comes in contact with every portion of heated surface in the heater. 

Dealers—Handle THE BEAVER WARM AIR HEATERS. They sell readily, net you a good profit and 


thoroughly satisfy your customers. 


OUR LATEST CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST—SEND FOR IT TODAY 


DANVILLE STOVE & MFG.CO. 


DANVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W. D. SAGER, 330-340 North Water Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


v LOS ANGELES, CAL. PITTSBURGH, PA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
nion Hardware & Metal Company R. E. Edmunds, 104 Wood St. Mangrum & Otter Co., Inc., 561-563 Mission St. 
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Steel Furnace @ 








FRONT PANK 


ReEeGSIiSTreRewm 


serves best and satisfies best, because it 


Conserves Fuel by reason of its 


sells best, 


Longer Fire Travel 
The RONTRANE 


gets the biggest percentage of heat value out of 
the fuel; uses any kind of fuel; is so simply and 
strongly built it stays in order; 
tilates while heating the rooms; 
midifies the warm air, 


and larger radiating surface. 


automatically ven- 

automatically hu- 
and so pleases customers 
that every one of them becomes a walking adver 
tisement for the FRONTRANE Steel Furnace. 


If you are not handling the FR9NTRANE Goodbye! We're so 


write us today for liberal terms a ea — 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. (mas 


4058 Forest Park Boulevard St. niet Mo. 
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FroM THE Bureau of Publicity of the United States 
Treasury Department comes an urgent appeal to the 
citizens of the country for prompt action 
Payment of in the matter of payment of income tax. 
Income Tax. If the income of the hardware dealer, 
sheet metal worker, or warm air heater 
installer is taxable—and it must, indeed, be a modest 
one to escape taxation under the War Revenue Act of 
October 3, 1917—he should not wait to be notified 
that he must pay an income tax. The Government is 
not obliged to seek the taxpayer. On the contrary, 
the taxpayer must seek the Government. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, has extended the 
time for filing income and excess profits returns from 
March 1 to April 1, 1918. Anyone may file his return 
any time before April 1, but if he waits until April 2, 
he is subject to a fine of not less than $20 nor more 
than $1,000 and an additional assessment of 50 per 
cent of the amount of tax due. Returns are required 
of every unmarried person—man or woman—whose 
net income for the calendar year was $1,000 or 
more and of every married pe rson whose net income 


IQ17 


was $2,000 or more. 

The rate of tax is at least 2 per cent on net incomes 
of unmarried persons in excess of $1,000 and on net 
Pay- 
The 


incomes of married persons in excess of $2,000. 
ment must be made on or before June 15, 1918. 
estimated revenue to be collected this year under the 
War Revenue Act is $2,500,000,000, of which $666,- 
Last year 500,- 
ar it is esti- 


000,000 is in individual income taxes. 
000 persons paid incomes taxes. This ye 
mated the number will be more than 6,000,000. If 
you are one of them, remember that your dollars are 
for the support of the war. By promptly filing your 
return and promptly paying your tax you are helping 
the Government to early victory. Pay your income 
tax in the same spirit in which you bought your Lib- 
erty bond. The proceeds are for the same purpose 
to free the world from the blight of autocracy and to 
give the people of every land security ; and liberty in 
the pursuit of happiness. 











A census of the hardware retailers who pay them- 
selves a salary out of the income of their stores would 
reveal some startling figures. It would 


Salary for transpire that the majority of them have 
the Owner. only the vaguest notion of any system in 


this respect. Indeed it may be safely as- 
serted that the greater proportion of hardware mer- 
chants make the blunder of confusing the net profits of 


the store with their own salaries as workers in the busi- 
They imagine that the profits constitute their re- 
ward. In this, they The 


proprietor’s salary should be considered part of the 


ness. 
are correct but not accurate. 


cost of doing business and not estimated as an element 
of the net profits. Furthermore, the salary which he 
pays himself should be adequate to his legitimate per- 
sonal requirements and the living expenses of his fam- 
ily. 

In these days of thrift, 
in the salary which he earns as manager of his own 
take goods from the 


the retailer should live with- 


store. He should not, therefore, 


store without paying for them. Indeed, if he is wise 
he will settle the account of his family with his own 
store with cash in the same way that he would require 
other employes of his business to settle for their pur- 
chases. In other words, he should run his business on 
He ought to pay himself a 
Let 


draw in actual cash as his salary each week, 


a strictly business basis. 


definite and just salary. him, therefore, with- 
whatever 
amount is right and sufficient for his own and his fam- 
ily’s requirements. By limiting his living expenses to 
this sum and paying cash for goods purchased. from his 
own store the same as any other customer does and by 
adhering rigidly to the principles of sound merchandis 
ing, the retailer will thus be certain of himself, sure of 
the prosperity of his store, and safe against waste and 


extravagance. 








A PLAN which is working out in practice to the 
satisfaction of all concerned has been devised by the 
War Savings Committee for Illinois. It 

Devises qa has the endorsement of the Illinois Man 


Good Plan. ufacturers’ Association, the Chicago As 


sociation of Commerce, and the Chicago 


It consists in the estab 


= 


‘learing House Association. 
lishment of War Savings Societies in every factory, 
every store, every office, and every place where groups 
of people assemble to make their living. It is relied 
upon by the War Savings Committee for Illinois not 
only to assure the oversubscription of this State's share 
of the $2,000,000,000 issue of War Savings Stamps, 
which is $125,000,000, but to point out the way to raise 
money, now and all the time, for the successful prose 
cution of the war. 

In brief the War Savings Society plan is this: 
ployees of any office, store or factory, sign this pledge 


E-m- 


card to save a certain proportion of their incomes and 
invest in Thrift or War Savings Stamps. Where the 
separate formed 


establishment is large, societies are 


in each department. The proprietor or manager signs 
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a pledge to purchase War Savings Stamps to the full 
amount allowed by law, which is $1,000 worth, matur- 
ity value, in the course of the year. Other employees 
sign a pledge to purchase, according to their means, 
from the maximum amount down to one Thrift Stamp, 
or maybe two, each pay day, by the office boy. A 
secretary-treasurer is then chosen, whose duty it is to 
see that the Stamps are on hand when pay day comes 
around and that the signers purchase them according 
to their agreements. 

One advantage, from the point of view of the em- 


ployer, is the extreme simplicity of the plan. He does 


not have to “carry” his employees, as is the case where 
bonds are purchased on the installment plan. 


no expensive book-keeping to install, for the delivery 


He has 


of the Stamp or Stamps each pay day is a complete 
When the Stamp is handed out and the 
There is no 


transaction. 
money taken in, his responsibility ends. 
large preliminary investment. The employer can send 
to the postoffice the day before pay day, buy Stamps 
he knows his employees are going to take the next day, 
The 


employer is not “stuck” with the bonds his employees 


and get his money back practically immediately. 


have in a moment of patriotic fervor, or under com- 
pulsion, signed for and later found themselves unable 
to pay for. 

From the angle of the employee, the War Savings 
Society plan is even more valuable. It induces people 
to save something and put it away for a rainy day. 
The savings can be of any amount, but they must be 
small regularly, 
Money put in 


regular. [ven sums, saved soon 
mount up to surprising proportions. 
War Savings Stamps begins to draw interest at once. 
The investment can never decline in value because the 
Government stands ready to redeem the Stamps at 
‘any time, should occasion arise, at full cost price plus 
interest. The interest rate, 4 per cent, compounded 
quarterly, is better than that which can be obtained on 
small sums in any other safe way. 

The man or woman who sees his or her savings 
growing week by week soon begins to take a pride in 
the regular growth. Thrift is promoted, and the sav- 
ers become better citizens. Every shop or factory, 
every store or office, every bank, and in fact every in- 
stitution of every sort should organize a War Savings 
Society at once. A post card to A. J. Benson, Chair- 
man of War Savings Societies, 403 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, will bring a full supply of literature, 
pledge cards, and instructions by return mail. 








Tuar there is no way of avoiding certain sacrifices 
of personal interests and income if we are to do our 
part in winning the war, is quite evident 
from a study of the needs of our Gov- 
ernment. 


Sacrifice 
Is Needed. The funds necessary for sub- 
scriptions to war loans should be sup- 
plied entirely by the saving process en the part of 
individuals. Some people think that this is an inade- 
quate source from which to derive the tremendous 
amount required. They argue that only new savings— 
not those already invested—can be made available for 
the purpose. 
The argument would be conclusive if it were a ques- 


tion only of money savings. 


It must be borne in mind, 
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however, that all of the labor and supplies which are 
essential to the prosecution of the war must be “saved” 
from private use and consumption. This is the vital 
saving. One way or another it must be accomplished, 
either by voluntary effort, with the people turning 
their purchasing power over to the Government, or by 
inflation which diminishes the purchasing power of 
the people in their own hands, until they are obliged 
to curtail purchases. 

There is a legitimate expansion of industry when 
the volume of production and trade is increased. 
There has been an important degree of such an ex- 
But 
when production reaches its maximum and the supply 
the form of 
result will be 


pansion in this country since the war began. 
of the purchasing medium, either in 
money or credit goes on increasing, the 
that the new purchasing power must expend itself in 
driving up prices. This is pure inflation, which places 
the business of a country on a false basis and almost 
inevitably ends in disaster. 

The disastrous effects would be far more serious at 
this time than at any previous period of history, on 
account of the great volume of securities outstanding, 
largely the obligations of corporations whose income 
is in greater or less degree regulaicd by law or custom, 
so that they cannot readily adjust their charges to the 
value of money. If issues of paper money should be 
resorted to, and gold should go to’a premium, a new 
and very grave complication would result from the 
fact that these securities are usually payable in gold. 
Corporations which were obliged to buy gold at a 
premium with which to discharge their obligations 
would be in a precarious situation and the whole 
financial community would be involved. 

It is said to be impossible to carry on the war with- 
out inflation, and it is doubtless true that some degree 
of it is inevitable. All countries have it, and there 
has never been a war without it. The reason is that 
war calls for immediate and gigantic preparations, and 
the readjustment of industry and of habits of the peo- 
ple cannot be made at once. But the more promptly 
a people can be brought to see that they must get out 
of the way of the Government and relinquish labor 
and shop-capacity to government work, the more 
quickly the Government will get its full strength into 
the war. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that the indus- 
trial and financial problems of the war are closely 
allied. They are two phases of one problem, but it is 
easier to see the physical limitations of the industrial 
task than the credit. 
Everybody can see that the speed with which we can 


limitations upon the use of 
get ready for war is limited by the supply of labor 
and the capacity of the workshops, but a great many 
people overlook the fact that when the labor and shop- 
of the country are already completely em- 
ployed nothing more can be acecmplished by merely 
creating bank credit or issuing government credit im 
the form of money. Nothing can be gained except 4s 
labor, materials, and shop-capacity are released from 
private use and turned over to government purposes: 
We cannot turn over purchasing power to the Gov- 
ernment and still use it ourselves. We cannot put the 
Government in possession of productive power with- 
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out curtailing our own use of it. We cannot make 
any serviceable contribution to the work the Govern- 
ment has in hand without curtailing in the same degree 
our own demands for labor and materials. In short, 


we cannot help without making sacrifices. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 





There are cynical folk in this world who sneer at 
tender emotions and despise melodies which set the 
Asked why and for what they 
live, they can give no satisfying 
to be pitied—and avoided. Such 
and exercise a morbid influence upon sensitive people 


heart beating faster. 
answer. They are 


folk are pathologic 
which is not good for the race. 

lt is impossible to remain solemn and gloomy in 
the company of “Deacon” Salisbury of the Iver John 
son Arms and Cycle Works of Fitchburg, Massachu 
setts, especially when he narrates such laughter-pro- 
voking incidents as the following: 

Whiie in London on a holiday a visitor went to 
have a look at the Thames near Wapping. There was 
a steam shovel at work in the river and he was stand- 
ing watching it. Suddenly he felt a tap on his shoul 
der and turned around to find a son of [¢rin standing 
there. “Say,” said he, “isn’t London a wonderful 
By gorry, now, just look at that thing goin’ 
look at it, that 


wouldn't to be the cove 


place ? 
down there; now isn't wonder ful ? 


But say, ould man, | 
at the bottom filling that thing up, would you?” 


want 


An example of enterprise is related by |. J. Toomey 
of the Chicago Stove Sales Club. He tells of a man 
who was running a small hardware store in a newly 
developed district, and the big wholesale dealers found 
him very backward in payment of his accounts. 

They sent him letter after letter, each more politely 
threatening than the last. Finally they sent their rep 
resentative down to give him a sporting chance. 

_ “Now,” said the caller, “we must have a settlement. 

Why haven't you sent us anything? Are things going 
badly ?” 


“No. Everything’s going splendidly. Yeu needn't 
worry. My bankers will guarantee me all right.” 


“Then why haven't you paid up?” 

“Well, you see, those threatening letters of yours 
were so well done that I've been copying them out and 
sending them round to a few customers of my own 
who won't pay up, and I've collected nearly all out 
standing debts. I was only holding back because | 
felt sure there must be a final letter, and I wanted to 


get the series complete.” 


Still diffusing good cheer along every radius of the 
circle, my friend Bill Hawkins of the Columbia Rope 
Company, New York City, continues to make life 
I had 


a letter from him the other day in which he whim- 


Worth living for scores of ordinary mortals. 


Sically relates an experience which befell him in a 
New York restaurant. He writes: 

“IT went into a restaurant yesterday. After looking 
Over the menu, I said to the waiter: 
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What would 


“*T have only two dollars with me. 


you recommend ?’ 

“He reached forward, deftly took the money from 
my hand, and replied: 

**Another restaurant.” 
Thomas E. Parnell of the Crucible Steel Company, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, member of the Old Guard 
and loyal friend, declares that it is sometimes neces 
sary to use vigorous language, as in the following case: 

* Mandy,” 


shouldn't wear white clothes. 


said her mistress, “that beau of yours 


He is so black it makes 
him appear all the blacker. Why don’t you give him 
a hint?” 

know somethin!" said 


“Lord, Miss Sally, 


Mandy, with animation. 


you 

“| done give him er hint, but 

he jest natterly ain't got sense enuff ter take it.” 
“Perhaps you didn't make it strong enough.” 

| jes looks at 


him right hard, an’ I says, ‘Nigger, you sho do look like 


“No, 'm, thet’s right, maybe I didn't. 


a black snake crawlin’ out o’° cream, vou do'—this’'s 
whut | says ter him, Miss Sally.” 
The newly elected treasurer of the Illinois Retail 


Hardware Association, my friend, red Ruhling, tells 
about a theatrical troupe which landed in a Vermont 
town a few hours in the lead of the sheriff, and with 
only three dollars in the treasury. Business had been 
bad. 

The manager of the company spent the three dollars 
for hand bills. 
a likely looking boy to peddle the literature, promising 


ver at the opera house he picked out 


the youngster a pass to the show. 
“You take bills all 


manager. “Clear to the end of every street.” 


these around town,” said the 


Then the manager went upstairs to paint advertise 
An hour later he 


down again and walked down Main street to eat at a 


ments on a new drop curtain. came 
restaurant to be advertised on the curtain. 

In front of the Grand hotel he came upon the boy, 
crying bitterly, with the bundle of bills still under 
his arm. 

“What's the matter, son?” asked the manage1 
“A man tried to take one of my bills away from me,” 


the boy answered. 


When | chance upon verses which preach cheertul 
ness, my first impulse is pass them on to my friends 


1 


to get them into general circulation so that thei 


influence may spread. We need frequently to recharge 


the storage batteries of our hearts with such good 
thoughts as these of W. Dayton Wegetorth: 
Be of Good Cheer. 

This criticized world is a pretty good place 

{f vou take all vour woes with the richt kind of crace 

And learn to find good in vour sorrow and pain 

\nd to watch for the sunshine that follow the ran 

I know that the world has a mighty blue tinge 

Oftentimes; but, mv friend, if you just oil the hing 


Your door will swing open and let in the light 


That will put all vour little blue devils to flight 
In all, life is just what we make it. vou kno 

And we reap smiles or sighs from the seed that we 
Then the right thing to do is to plant seeds of 
And to smile at the hearthbreaks that try to de 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The plant of the Faultless Stove Company at St. 
Charles, Illinois, has been damaged by fire with a loss 
of $40,000. 

“*- 


STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY ELECTS NEW 
VICE PRESIDENT. 


Qualifications of an unusual nature constituted the 
cause for the election of John A. Roe to the position 
of Vice President and General Manager of Sales of 
the Stove and Range Company of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The position was left vacant by the recent 
death of Charles W. Goodnough. The Company real- 
ized that it was no easy task to find a successor for 
so able a man as Mr. Goodnough was. In selecting 
Mr. Roe to fill the vacancy, however, the Company 
feels that it has selected a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and the most pleasing personal qualities. It is 
confident that Mr. Roe will do his very best to pro- 
mote its interests and to further the good work done 
by his predecessor. . 

oo 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR GAS HEATERS. 


George I. Reznor, Mercer, Pennsylvania, has been 
granted United States registration for the ornamental 
designs jor gas heaters which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, under numbers 51,760 and 51,- 
761. The term of patents is fourteen years. The 
claims were filed November 30, 1917, under the serial 
numbers of 204,766 and 204,767. 














NEW RANGE IS CONSTRUCTED SO AS TO 
BE USED FOR GAS AND COAL. 





A new range has been invented by A. B. du Pont, 
president of the Champion Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is called the Champion Model 80. It 
is claimed that this range will bake the daily bread 
with about half the gas usually required. The range 
has an oven of novel construction. It is the modern 
coal range oven with the following improvements: 


1. There is an opening in the ash-pit side of the 
oven from which (when burning gas) the flame and 
the necessary air to burn the gas are admitted to the 
oven. 

2. An opening to the flue to permit burned gases 
to escape from the oven. 








3. Both of these openings are controlled by the 
gas valve, and are completely opened when the gas 
is fully turned on, and completely closed when the 
gas is turned off. When the gas is partly on, these 
openings are partially open, thereby furnishing only 
the air necessary for complete combustion. These 
features, it is declared, effect a one-third saving of 
gas in baking in this oven over other ranges. 

4. The air is admitted over the flame, thus forcing 
the flame to remain close to the bottom of the oven and 
distributing the heat uniformly in the oven, thereby 
doing away with the necessity of deflecting plates or 
other obstructions in the oven. 

The oven bakes and cooks with gas alone, coal 
alone, and with both gas and coal at the same time. 
The Champion Model 8o is furnished with polished 
top, two nickel legs, and base strip, one-piece white 
enameled splasher, warming closet with white enam- 
eled door, glass oven door, two open top grilles, and 
two oven racks. It is of cast iron construction. De- 
tails regarding this range will be cheerfully supplied 
by the Champion Stove Company to all dealers who 
apply. 

o- 


ASKS ABOUT KITCHEN RANGE. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Kindly inform me if the hot water front of a 
kitchen range on the first floor of a house will work 
successfully with the tank in the basement. 
SUBSCRIBER. 


Chicago, Illinois, February 26, 1918. 


—* 


GETS PATENT FOR A WICK OIL BURNER. 





Under number 1,256,376, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Henry Ruppel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to the American Stove Company, St. 


louis, Missouri, for a wick oil burner described in the 


following: 


A burner of the 
character described, 
comprising two con- 
centric wick tubes, 
vertically disposed 
separate rings se- 
cured to the inner 
and outer faces of 
the wick tubes be- 
low the upper ends 
thereof, and lateral- 
ly extending flanges 
formed _ integral 
with the upper ends 
of the rings below 
the upper ends of 
the wick tubes for 
supporting the combustion tubes substantially as shown and 
described. 














Give to the world the best you have and the best 
will come back to you. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Continental Wood Screw Company, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, will build an addition to its plant 
on Mt. Pleasant Street. 





EXPLAINS WHAT GOVERNMENT MEANS 
BY TERM “EXPLOSIVES.”’ 





When the news was sent around to hardware deal- 
ers that a Government license as well as a state, 
county, and city license would be required of those 
who sell explosives, many merchants wanted to know 
exactly what the Government had in mind when it 
spoke of “explosives.” The Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, was asked for an explana- 
tion, and gave out a definition, as follows: 

“That the words ‘explosive’ and ‘explosives’ when 
used herein shall mean gunpowder, powders used for 
blasting, all forms of high explosives, blasting mate- 
ials, fuses, detonators and other detonating agents, 
smokeless powders, and any chemical compound or 
mixture that contains any oxidizing or combustible in- 
gredients or other ingredients in such proportions, 
quantities, or packing that ignition by fire, by friction, 
by concussion, by percussion, or by detonation of, or 
any part of the compound or mixture may cause such 
a sudden generation of highly heated gases that the 
resultant gaseous pressures are capable of producing 
destructive effects on contiguous objects, or of de- 
stroying life or limb, but shall not include small arms 
or shotgun cartridges: Provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prevent the manufac- 
ture, under the authority of the Government, of ex- 
plosives for, their sale to, or their possession by, the 
military or naval service of the United States of 
America. 

“That the word ‘ingredients’ when used herein shall 
mean the materials and substances capable by combi 
nation of producing one or more of the explosives 
mentioned in section one hereof.” 


eae 


HARDWARE DEALERS DERIVE PRACTICAL 
BENEFITS FROM ORGANIZATION. 


It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the advantages 
which accrue to tradesmen from forming an associa 
tion for the purpose of co-operating with and helping 
They are too well known to 
Nev- 


One another in business. 
require any lengthy explanation or discussion. 


ertheless, just as some people are inclined to be skep- 
tical about other things which are known to be per- 
fectly beneficial, it is only fair to assume that there 
are some who have their doubts in this matter. 


For 





the benefit of such people (and we know that they are 
very few in number) and also for the interest of those 
who understand the situation, but who are always 
pleased to receive more information, a striking ex- 
ample may be offered in proof of the contention that 
“many heads are wiser than one,” or, in other words, 
that organized effort nets results. 

The hardware men of Wisconsin had been trying 
for a long time to establish a uniform method of con- 
ducting a credit business. However, the reason that 
nothing definite was done along this line was that the 


dealers were acting independent of each other. They 
did not work together on the matter. What they 
needed was co-operation. Accordingly, realizing 


where the fault lay, the dealers got together in their 
organization which they had formed for the purpose 
of co-operating with and helping one another in busi- 
ness, namely, the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, and began to work on 1 vlan. Some thought 
that all goods should be marked on a cash basis and 
that a charge should be made for additional service 
such as charge and delivery. The majority, however, 
favored a discount for cash. Among the many plans 
suggested one met with so much favor among the 
dealers that many of them are 1ow sending out an- 
The 


form of announcement used tellizg of the plan is here- 


nouncements to their trade telling them of it. 


with submitted as an example of what practical bene 
fits hardware men derive from crganization: 
We 


the adoption of some plan looking to the solution of 


have had under consideration for some time 
the credit problem in our business, which would meet 
the approval of our patrons and be mutually advan- 
tageous to them and to ourselves, some method for 
reducing the large number of accounts receivable upon 
our books and making it worth while for those to 
pay cash who are in position to do so, and also en 
abling us to extend a fair amount of credit upon rea 
sonable terms to customers desiring it. 

The plan which has appealed to us, and which we 
believe will commend itself to our patrons, is as fol 
lows: 

To allow a discount of three per cent on all cash 
sales. 

To allow a discount of two per cent on all accounts 
paid on or before the tenth of the month following 
the date of purchase. 

To add an interest charge of six per cent on all 
unpaid accounts after sixty days. 

This change in policy to be effective from and after 


April 1, 
We take this opportunity of thanking our patrons 


IQI&. 


in anticipation of their continued patronage, and as 
suring them that we shall devote our best efforts to 
serve them as well in the future as we have in the 
past. 
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‘CONVENTION OF SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION DOES 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. 


Among the many positive things accomplished for 
the benefit of its members was a more definite and 
wider adoption of progressive principles by the South 
Dakota Retail Hardware Association in its Thirteenth 
Annual Convention, held February 25, 26, 27, and 28, 
1918, at the Widmann Hotel, Mitchell, South Dakota. 
Active support and practice of the following measures 
have been assured for the future: 

A safe and more uniform retail credit system. 

Truthful advertising and honest weights and mea- 
sures. 

The abolishment of trading stamps and all schemes 
of a lottery nature. 

Maintaining a reasonable restricted minimum sell- 
ing price on specialties. 

That peddlers, or transient tradesmen, should pay 
for the privilege of competing with established mer- 
chants. 

That any law which will impair a market for local 
tradesmen and leave it open to mail-order concerns is 
unjust, unreasonable and inconsistent. 

Honest men in public office znd economical busi- 
ness administration of Federal, State and Municipal 
affairs. 

That our Association work is a great educator for 
the merchant and results in better and broader mer- 
chandising. 

That good roads are as valuable to commerce as 
deep waterways and both should be assisted by the 
powers that be. 

Legislation which tends to centralization of trade, 
capital or population at the expense of country towns 
and communities should be opposed and defeated and 
hereunto we pledge our most strenuous efforts. 

The substance of the annual address of G. S. Max- 
well, president South Dakota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation—in addition to its strong patriotism—is as 
follows: 

“We have just closed the two best years ever expe- 
rienced by the retail hardware dealer, if he has been 
wise enough to take advantage of the rising market 
conditions. No matter how careful he has been to 
keep his stock marked up to present prices, he will 
find numerous articles that are still away below the 
market and should have his attention. 

“Many dealers had very large stocks in 1916 and 
17 and were very fortunate, because they have been 
able to realize big on their surplus stock. But the 
trying time is coming and to know the right thing to 
do, is going to keep us all busy. We are going to have 
many shortages in our orders, and deliveries will be 
very slow. I know of one large manufacturing con- 
cern that has had twenty carloads of merchandise on 
the track ready to ship, and it has lain there for two 
weeks without the turning of a wheel. 

“Another one of the largest wholesale hardware 
houses in the country has made this statement: ‘There 
will be more failures this year by not having the mer- 

«chandise to sell than any other cause.’ 


“I do not wish to frighten anyone and cause them 
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to over-buy, but I do think it is a year that you should 
anticipate your wants in advance, as I believe there 
will be no declinés and every chance for advances. 

“The year 1918 will be a year of many changes and 
the only thing we can do is to adjust ourselves to them 
as soon as possible. If you will read trade journals 
and other weekly magazines, it will keep you posted 
in regard to these changes and you will be able to take 
advantage of them.” 

Brevity characterized the annual report of F. J. 
Shepherd, secretary of the Association. He empha- 
sized the importance of a more vigorous campaign 
for membership and pointed out the plans already de- 
vised for solving the problem of insurance. His re 
port is herewith appended: 


Annual Report of F. J. Shephard, Secretary South Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association. 


I do not wish to take up the valuable time of this 
Association, with a long, detailed report. During the 
year, your Secretary called on 130 dealers in South 
Dakota, of which a great majority were already mem- 
bers. Out of those remaining, he gained an addition 
of thirty-eight new members. This makes about 90 
per cent of the dealers in the territory covered mem- 
bers of the Association. This should prevail all over 
the State, as it does in some of the neighboring states; 
but as it is, there are vast sections that have hardly 
been scratched. 

We have, at the closing of this report, February 
17th, 240 members in good standing—an increase of 
fifteen since our last convention. We have taken in 
something over fifty new members during my tenure 
of office, but this is offset by the fact, that many of our 
old members have sold out, some have dropped, and 
some have been called to the Great Beyond. 

I wish to thank the members who have sent in their 
dues in advance of this meeting, and I trust this prac- 
tice may be increased from year to year, as it is of 
great assistance to your secretary to have this out of 
the way before hand. 

As to insurance, this matter has been the bugbear of 
my office during its tenure. However, you will all be 
glad to know that at last we have been able to induce 
the Minnesota Hardware Mutual Insurance Company 
to apply for a license in South Dakota, and we expect 
others will follow suit in the near future. This sub- 
ject will be taken up during our Question Box ses- 
sion, tomorrow. 

I wish to thank the members, and the Executive 
soard, and particularly President Maxwell and Treas- 
urer Parker, for their assistance, and for the time and 
labor spent at the expense of their own personal busi- 
ness. 





DERIVES MANY PRACTICAL BENEFITS. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
In renewing my subscription to your excellent paper, 
I want to say that I think it is a great help to anyone 
in business. I have derived so many practical bene- 
fits from its columns that I cannot get along without it. 
. Henry HAct. 
Menomonie, Wisconsin, February 25, 1918. 
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HARDWARE MAN TELLS HIS METHODS OF 
GAINFUL ADVERTISING. 


Attributing a large proportion of the success of the 
Tom Sweeney Hardware Company, Rapid City, South 
Dakota, to a careful application of sound principles of 
advertising, Bernard V. Day, vice-president and man- 
ager of that enterprising firm has written an article 
for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD ex- 
plaining his Company’s methods, as follows: 

Advertising to bring business will fail if you do 
not advertise in the right manner. It is not always a 
problem of dollars and cents that brings success in 
this department. The best ad that we ever put out 
cost us about four dollars—many others called for 
two or three hundred dollars. 

For example, John Jones is in the hardware busi- 
ness and he starts to advertise. He wants people to 
know him name, address, and business. After these 
facts have been before the public for a year or two, 
when the name John Jones or just plain Jones is men- 
tioned the public mind thinks hardware—hardware— 
hardware (if Jones has done the job right). 

But suppose that after these people who live in the 
town with Jones find out that he sells hardware and— 
this is where some of the best advertisers fail—you 
enter Jones’ store and not a word of greeting is ex- 
tended. The first impression is cold, very cold. At 
last, after you have waited about five minutes, one of 
the clerks leaves off his place in the sporting news and 
saunters over to where you are, with the remark: 
“Something ?” 

Now, there is no use in dragging this problem out 
until it becomes too true. It happens in many stores. 
Many of these stores are spending good money every 
month telling the public their name, address, and busi- 
ness. It is not such a hard task to sell a person an 
article after he has come to you to buy it. Suppose 
every morning the hardware merchant would be 
obliged to go from house to house with all his stock 
and there try to dispose of so much of it every day. 
We could then say that his lot was hard and he would 
have to be a salesman or a wizard of transportation. 

In order to co-operate with the money which you 
spend for advertising it is necessary to take care of 
the trade after you get it. Make people feel that your 
store is their store in the sense of the word that you 
are in business for their benefit. That they are boss 
and you are working for their interest and their pleas- 
ure. Don’t be afraid to come off the ice. Ask how 
the baby is or the dog—anything to let them know 
that you are interested. 

Now, just a word about buying advertising. It is 
just as important as buying nails or barbwire as you 
intend that it will bring you a profit. Some days ago 
one of our customers entered the store and was show- 
ing one of the boys an article put out by a certain firm 
as an advertisement. It was a very useful and handsome 
piece of goods but the only way another person would 
€ver see it would be in case the man met with pick- 
pockets. Now this was a poor investment in adver- 
tising but the person who bought it for the purpose 
made a mistake—he bought a souvenir. It is the 
habit of many firms to give their customers some little 
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token each year but they all seem to think it is adver- 
tising. 
Keep your name, address, and business before the 


public. What would you consider it worth to have 
your name and business tacked on every freight car 
in the United States or on every Ford that purred 
along the road? Many people would see it and your 
name would be known from coast to coast. Suppose 
you sold a patented tack hammer that possessed merit 
and half the people of this great country were aware 
that such a hammer was on the market. Can you 
imagine what your sales would total each year? 

In order to make advertising pay show the greatest 
number of people for the least money your name, 
address and business and then hold their trade. 


-o- 


NEW DOOR BOLT PREVENTS THEPT. 


A silent assistant in the campaign against burglary 
and theft, particularly house breaking, is a good door 
bolt. Many homes have been robbed simply because 
their weak and inefficient door bolts invited attack. 
However, there is no danger on that score when a 
strong door bolt is used, such as the “Drawtite’ Door 
Bolt Number 396, shown in the accompanying illustra 
tion, and manufactured by the Allith-Prouty Company, 
Danville, Illinois. It is made of malleable iron and is 
arranged for attaching to the end of single, double, or 
parallel doors. It draws the doors tightly together 
or against the building, making them weatherproof. 














“Drawtite” Number 396, made by Aljllith-Prouty 


Door Bolt, 
Company, Danville, tilinois. 


When desired, an ordinary padlock may be locked 
through the hole in the draw plate, thus preventing 
operation of the bolt, and insuring protection against 
theft and tresspassing. The bolt cannot be removed 
when locked, as it is securely held by invisible screws 
as shown by the phantom in the illustration. The bolts 
are packed one in a box with catch and screws ready 
to apply. This bolt is claimed by the manufacturers 
to be a fast seller at good profit to the dealer. The 
company’s new catalog number 85 will be sent by the 
manufacturers to all dealers who apply for it. This 
catalog contains valuable information regarding the 
new door bolt. All other necessary information may 
also be obtained by addressing the manufacturers at 
their main office at Danville, Illinois, or at any of the 
branch offices in the following cities: Chicago, Illinois ; 
New York City; Boston, Massachusetts ; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; San Francisco, California; and Los 
Angeles, California. 
et 

Which would help you most if you were a new 
clerk? Which would encourage you to do your best 
for the store? Whichever it is, that’s the kind of 
“jacking up” to use in training your salespeople t 
accomplish better results. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








TWO ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS OF 
ELECTRIC FLASHLIGHTS. 


The two window displays of the same commodity, 
pictured herewith, show how dealers who keep 
abreast of the times can profitably connect their dis- 
plays with advertising campaign of national scope. 
These exhibits were arranged to take advantage of 


House of Erie, Pennsylvania. Honorable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
Display Competition, was awarded this exhibit. Con- 


siderable thought was given to its planning. The back- 


ground was covered with black crepe paper. The 


display stand in the foreground was covered with 
black outing flannel, and over the floor was placed a 
large rug. The trade mark of the manufacturers was 
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the manufacturers’ publicity during the height of its 
vigor. The makers of the flashlights were conducting 
a special series of advertisements with the double pur- 
pose of popularizing their product and of securing a 
better name for it. 

Retail hardware dealers were given an opportunity 
to link their stores with the special series of advertise- 
ments by distributing contest blanks among their cus- 
tomers and by featuring the flashlights in their dis- 
play windows. Distinctive posters, striking cut-outs, 
and a variety of other advertising material were fur- 
nished them in liberal quantities. Many dealers 
throughout the country availed themselves of the 
opportunity thus afforded to draw passers-by into 
their stores and to make sales in this line. 

The larger of the two displays shown herewith was 
arranged by H. W. Goeller for the Palace Hardware 


Window Display of Flashlights Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 
D. splay Competition. Arranged by H. W. Goeller for Palace Har dware House, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


conspicuously in evidence throughout the display, thus 
helping link up the exhibit with the advertising cam- 
paign. The large fern to the right in the picture adds 
a touch of individuality to the display and its intro- 
duction is a happy inspiration. Nearly 200 flashlights 
were sold during the week this display was in the 
window. 

The smaller of the two pictures reproduced herewith 
represents the window display arranged by \. J- 
Kraus for the Kraus Hardware Company, Port 
Washington, Wisconsin. Honcrable Mention in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp Window 
Display Competition was also awarded in this case. 
The window was decorated with Autumn foliage of 4 
reddish-brown color. The floor was covered with 
orange-tinted crepe paper. The setting of the display 
was made of rustic fence rails, built in the form of an 
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old-time split rail fence, through the entire window. 

Orange-colored ribbons were used to lead the at- 
tention to the different styles of flashlights and all the 
ribbons diverged from a common center in the form 





t 














Window Display of Electric Flashlights Awarded Honorable 
Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Ccmpetition. Arranged by V. J. Kraus for the 
Kraus Hardware Company, Port Washington, Wisconsin. 


of a large cut-out which was pasted to the window 
glass. 
batteries had readable price tags attached to them; 
and this commendable feature of the display was in- 
strumental in producing many sales. 


“*e- 


LARGE SIGN HELPS INCREASE TRADE. 


The various sizes and styles of flashlights and 


We should not always accuse people who say that 
they believe in signs of being superstitious, or tell 
them that they belong in the dark ages. There is one 
instance in which believing in signs shows broad- 
mindedness and intelligence rather than narrow- 
mindness and superstition. It shows modern ideas 
rather than dark age traditions. That is the case of 
the man who believes in a good sign for advertising 
purposes, such as the one which the Hercules Powder 
Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, supplies to deal- 
ers who sell dynamite to farmers. This sign calls the 
attention of the farmer to the fact that the hardware 
man who uses it can supply him with dynamite for 

It is very effective in bringing trade 
The company claims that Hercules 


use on his farm. 
to the dealer. 
Dynamite is proving a profit maker for merchants 
throughout the country. 

It is said that many hardware men who at first hesi- 
tated doing business in such a commodity now know 
that their fears and objections were groundless, and 
are making large profits through this line of business. 
€ company announces its readiness to assist the 
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dealer in many ways to build up this department of 
It also agrees to furnish free advertis- 
The dealer is also bene- 
fited by the Company’s extensive advertising in trade 


his business. 
ing matter of various kinds. 


journals and farm papers, which, it is claimed, is con- 
tinually increasing the use of dynamite on the farm. 
There is one very simple way by which the hardware 
dealer may obtain the active co-operation of the com- 
pany. That is by filling out the coupon at the bottom 
of the Company’s advertisement appearing on another 
page of this AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE RecorD, and mailing it to the Hercules 
Powder Company, 121 W. 11th Street, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


issue of 


*#- 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Detroit, 
March 6, 7,8, 1918. Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, Grand Rapids. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, Springfield, 
April 3, 4, 1918. D. M. Haines, Secretary, Chicago. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, New York 
City, May 8, 1918. T. J. Stephenson, Secretary, Hoosick Falls, 


New York. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. John 
Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen, Traymore 


Hotel Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 29, 1918. George H. 
Hillman, Secretary, 1402 McGavock Street, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Tray- 
more Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 28, 29, 30, 1918. 
F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, Mik 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1918. Edwin L. 
Seabrook, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 12, 1918. A. W. Williams, 
Secretary, Columbus, Ohio 


“ee 


OBTAINS PATENT FOR EGG BEATERS. 


Massachusetts, 


Warren II. 
assignor to the Dover Stamping and Manufacturing 


Dunning, Cambridge, 


Company, Portland, Maine, has procured United 
| States patent rights, under number 
, 1,255,993 and 1,255,994, for two styles of 


egg beaters described herewith: 
i ; Number 1,255,993: A device of the kind de- 
scribed comprising a plate, frame members 
extending upward from, and attached to said 
plate, one on each side of the center thereof, 
whereby pressure delivered to said frame 
members will be distributed on hoth sides of 
the center of said plate and at a plurality of 
points thereon, a casting mounted on the up- 
per end of said frame members comprising a 
handle by which the device may be held and 
a vear mechanism, floats located one on each 
frame member, and means for rotating said 
floats connected with said gear mechanism, the 
diameter of said plate being greater in all di- 








rections than the combined diameter of said 
floats 
Number 1,255,094 \ device as de- 
oOnn of \ 
ee scribed comprising one or more 


floats, means for rotating them, and 
supporting them compris- 


means tor 





ing a frame having a flexible base 
located at its lower end and substan- 
tially at right angles thereto, said 
base having an area wider than the 
projection of the space taken by the 
floats when rotated 

“*- 


When you sell goods you feel certain will not prove 
satisfactory see that the customer understands per- 
fectly the quality he is getting. 
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SYSTEM IN THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 





It is a fact well established and thoroughly under- 
stood by those who have given the matter serious 
thought that the Sales Department of every manufac- 
turing and jobbing house no matter what its line may 
be, is the dominant influence which controls its trade 
development. 

A well appointed and skillfully managed Sales De- 
partment, other things being equal, cannot fail to lead 
on to commercial success, while the reverse of these 
conditions will just as surely end in financial disaster ; 
hence, it is clear that since this department exerts so 
vital an influence upon the destinies of the institution, 
the principal thoughts of the management should be 
directed towards its efficient equipment and operation. 
The term equipment thus employed should not be con- 
strued to apply wholly to the necessary quota of desks, 
chairs, tables and typewriters, these being merely in- 
cidental auxiliaries. The true factors in the equip- 
ment, be they organic or mechanical, are those which 
are prime instruments in producing trade results. 

To begin with, the head of the department, if he be 
an astute master of his craft, will surround himself 
with a staff of experienced or apt assistants to whom 
he can confidently entrust the details of carrying out 
the plans of his campaigns, thus relieving his mind of 
minor matters which might otherwise interfere with 
his larger projects. 

Next in importance to claim his attention, comes 
the necessary mechanical appliances, and if possible, 
a greater degree of care should be exercised in their 
selection than in that of the personnel of his staff, it 
being highly essential that only the best in point of 
utility should find favor. 

Too often the efficiency of the department is sacri- 
ficed to the penuriousness of false economy brought 
about by introducing appliances of the “Oh, it’s good 
enough” sort in order to save the paltry difference in 
price between them and the best, a policy which in the 
Sales Department at least, never has been known to ac- 
complish the end in view. The best kind and the best 
of its kind is the spirit which should reign supreme. 

A suitable letter filing apparatus which offers the 
quickest and most convenient means of taking care of 
current correspondence, should be installed, as should 
also an ample card index for a record of names, ad- 
dresses, ratings and such other kindred matters as 
there belong. Another useful thing is a cabinet con- 
taining shallow drawers with soft wood bottoms on 
which are mounted maps of the separate states in a 
given territory and a supply of colored tacks and cords 
with which the sales manager can intelligently and 
systematically route his traveling salesmen, outline the 
territories alloted to local agents or branch houses, 
check up the results of circular correspondence, indi- 
cate good towns in which the house has no established 
trade and show innumerable other details of a like 
nature peculiar to his requirements and ideas. 

This work is done by placing the colored tacks and 
cord on the map in such a manner as to produce a 
pictorial record so complete as to present a comprehen- 
sive view of the entire business situation replete with 
suggestions and possibilities. 
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Of all the great office device invention of the last 
quarter of a century, and they have been many and 
important, it is doubtful if any has played so import- 
ant a role in the evolution of business conditions and 
office management reform in the Sales Department as 
this system which is now in use by many of the most 
progressive commercial houses as well as banks and 
insurance companies having outside connections with 
which it is necessary to keep in constant touch. 

The last two decades have been particularly fruitful 
in the creation of new appliances for the prompt and 
systematic handling cf business in hand, but for some 
reason there have been few attempts at creating me- 
chanical means to aid in business production—the most 
important branch of every commercial institution, in 
fact, the very life’s blood of the institution itself. 
Therefore, the system in question which is designed 
to and does accomplish this purpose, practically stands 
alone in its province. 

The methods of operating the appliance, are as 
numerous and varied as the ideas of its users, its elas- 
ticity and adaptability to every condition being one of 
its most remarkable and practical features; hence, to 
attempt within the brief confines of this article to ex- 
plain in detail the many ways of operating the system 
to meet the requirements of all the divers lines of com- 
merce in which traveling salesmen or local agents are 
employed, is out of the question; but the following 
explanation is a fair example of its general utility, it 
being understood that the ideas represented by the 
colored tacks must be varied according to the peculiar 
conditions and, special requirements of the purpose 
which the appliance is intended to serve. 

Let us assume that the house has just installed one 
of these outfits, and the routing clerk has placed a 
tack at every town made by the different salesmen, 
using a separate and distinct color for each man. Thus, 
salesman John Brown who travels the central part of 
Indiana, making all towns of one thousand inhabitants 
or more, and who is represented in red, has had his 
territory checked up and a red tack placed at each 
town on his route. 

This completed, a review of John Brown’s field will 
reveal certain important towns not included; towns 
which may not come within the minimum limit of one 
thousand population, but which may be important 
from their strategical locations, giving them control of 
large distributing areas. There are many such towns 
in nearly every state in the Union and they are espe- 
cially common in agricultural communities. 

Without the aid of this system which indicates the 
commercial importance of such towns by their sur- 
roundings and locations on the map, they would be 
neglected because of lacking the required number of 
inhabitants to place them on the salesman’s regular list. 
To determine the trade value of these towns, reierence 
is made to the most reliable source of information 
available, Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or some special! trade 
report, and if the business interests appear such as to 
warrant a salesman’s visit, a tack of a different color 
from those showing his regular towns, is inserted and 
he is instructed to make a call from the nearest point 
on his route at which he can make the best transporta- 
tion connections, and his report to the house will de- 
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termine its future relations with such a town. If he 
should succeed in selling a bill of goods, the town 
thereafter becomes one of his regular points of call 
and the original tack representing it as a prospect is 
removed and a red tack installed in its place; but, if 
on the other hand the call should prove unfruitful in 
the sense of making sales, the salesman’s investigation 
will develop the catise. The house may learn through 
him that its competitors are supplying the local de- 
mand with a cheaper line of goods, or may be fur- 
nishing premiums, free advertising in the local press 
or any of the many other forms of special inducement. 
Whatever the cause may be, the salesman’s report to 
his chief will put the house in touch with the situation 
and the necessary plans to meet the conditions can 
then be intelligently considered. 

Next in the process of tacking up the territory, come 
delinquent accounts or deferred payments, complaints, 
inquiries, etc., which it may be deemed desirable to 
refer to the salesman for attention. These are desig- 
nated by other colored tacks using a separate shade for 
each specific idea. All the other data connected with 
the field work are treated in a similar manner until 
each salesman’s territory bears a complete pictorial 
record of everything that it is important for the sales 
manager to know. Then an explanatory key is pre- 
pared for each field, to show what the different colors 
represent. The key is pasted in the cabinet drawer 
with the map of the territory to which it applies. This 
being done, everything is now in readiness for the 
salesman to begin his work and he is provided with a 
list of towns showing the order in which they are 
to be visited, and with the facts relating to delinquent 
accounts, complaints, etc. If he has worked the ter- 
titory before, he knows the customers in the towns 
on his original route and he is now furnished by the 
sales manager or his routing clerk, with the names of 
such concerns upon whom he is to call in those towns 
which are shown on the map as prospects. These 
names being taken from a commercial report and their 
ratings, etc., place in the card index file for future 
reference. 

When the salesman makes his first town and turns 
in his daily report, a colored cord is wound around 
the tack at the point to show-that the town has been 
covered, and if necessary, a tack of another color in- 
serted to show what business, if any, has been done 
there. As the salesman progresses from town to town, 
he is followed with the cord and business tack in this 
manner so that every movement is recorded as faith- 
fully as a time clock registers the entry of the clerk 
in the office, and a glance at the map at any time will 
show at which towns the salesman is located, which 
ones he has covered and which still remain to be vis- 
ited before his route is completed. 

If it is desirable to know the date upon which the 
salesman last called at a given town or the number 
of calls he has made at that point within a specified 
period, the information readily conveyed by the intro- 
duction of a numbered tack using the color to repre- 
sent the month and the number the week or the color 
the week and the number, the day of the week; thus a 
white tack bearing figure 1 placed at a certain town 
in John Brown’s field will show that the town was 
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visited by him during the first week in January or on 
Monday of the current week. A gray tack bearing 4 
will indicate that the last call was made in the fouth 
week of February or on the fourth day of last week 
as the case may be. 

In nearly every state in the Union, there are sec- 
tions of territory which, owing to indifferent trans- 
portation or other local conditions, cannot be profitably 
worked by traveling salesmen, but often the interests 
of the house in such emergency may be served through 
an agreement with some local merchant by direct cor- 
respondence, in which event the territory is outlined 
on the map with a colored cord and a large tack bear- 
ing the merchants’ name is placed at the town in which 
he is located. The same method is employed when 
goods are sold through the medium of local agents on 
the territorial allotment plan, the field assigned to 
each man being outlined with a cord, and a large tack 
bearing the name of its occupant placed at his home 
town. Colored tacks are used to point out the towns 
from which orders have been sent, thus showing up in 
sharp contrast the unworked sections of any allotted 
territory. 

When the inquiry comes direct to the house from 
a closed field, it is promptly referred to the agent op- 
erting therein, for attention, and a tack is placed in 
position to indicate the fact. This tack remains until 
the inquiry has been finally disposed of and the agent 
has reported back to the house. Thus the system 
covers every detail of the field work and brings into 
closer and better relationship the sales department and 
its selling force. 


——— ---- —~ ~-@e ---——- 


KEEPS THE CHILDREN HAPPY. 

“We all have one consolation,’ says the old man, 
“and that is that we were all young once. We 
all look back and say, ‘them was the good old days’.” 
indeed true. Childhood days should be 


call 


This is 
free from cares and worries. The child should al- 
ways be happy and contented. But many people do 
not seem to realize that a good deal of this depends 
upon the older folks. It is our duty to see to it that 
the children are provided wth the things which will 
keep them bubbling over with vitality and health. We 
must remember that the easiest 
way to make the children happy 
is to give them something nice 
with which to play, like the Buf 
falo Sled Com- 
panys Auto Pf ts : 
Wheel union Roadster 
ble Roadster, il- 








>> 


Converti- 









lustrated here- 
with. Remember 
how glad you 


Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster. 


felt when daddy 
brought home a nice big sled, a coaster; or a nice big 
wagon in which you could go scooting down the pave- 
ments with childish glee. The times haven't changed 
in this respect nor will they change. 
still make the kiddies happy. The Buffalo Sled Com 
pany, of North Tonawanda, New York, has on the 


These things 


market now something which is claimed to be a real 
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children’s joy-producer. The Auto-Wheel Convertible 
Roadster, as it is called, is two articles in one, a road- 
ster and a coaster. A child can easily change it from 
a roadster to a coaster, or from a coaster to a road- 
ster. A descriptive catalog will be furnished for the 
asking. 


———- - - +e@o« 


HE LIKES THE HEART-HEATED STORE. 


I like to go into a warm store—not steam-heated, 
particularly, but heart-heated—a store where the pro- 
prietor is cordial, obliging, and cheerful, where the 
clerks act as if they are glad to see me, says a writer 
in the N. C. R. Weekly. 

I like to go into a store where I feel welcome. In 
some stores I have felt like an intruder breaking into 
a private home. 

I like to enter a store by being invited in by at- 
tractive window displays. I generally choose a store 
by the windows and I very seldom find that they mis- 
represent the quality of the store. 

I like to deal with a store where I know the clerks 
work together pleasantly, where they receive proper 
credit for what they do and where the proprietor 
treats them well. 

When I go into a store I like to have the clerk take 
my complete order and then collect the articles, wrap- 
ping them in as few parcels as possible. 

I like a store where the clerks know where to find 
what I want without unnecessary delay. 

I like to go into a store where there is plenty of 
light, both in the daytime and evening, and where 
there is good ventilation. 

I like a store where the shelves are clean and where 
they do not show dusty packages and cans. I al- 
ways patronize the cleanest store I can. 

I like to go into a store where the clerks are anxious 
to wait on me, where they are desirous of showing 
me goods, even though I may not make a purchase. 

I like a store where I always get a receipt, for it is 
the only safe way and I know I am getting exactly 
what I pay for. 

The ideal store is the one that has these good quali- 
ties. 


—+e-+ 


AMERICAN HARDWARE IS ADVANCING 
RAPIDLY IN VENEZUELA. 


The British Vice Consul at Caracas, Venezuela, has 
forwarded the following statement from an old estab- 
lished hardware merchant in that city with reference 
to certain articles that enter largely into his trade. It 
indicates the satisfactory character of American hard- 
ware and the substantial gains that it is making on the 
north coast of South America: 

American files have proved as good as the British 
articles, and are cheaper and with better cuts. They 
are also of more acceptable shapes. 
with parts, such as 
smoothing planes, jack planes, etc., were formerly im- 
ported from England. Later they were ousted by 
articles from another country, and now the American 
products hold the field. 

There is a tendency on the part of American firms 


Carpenters’ tools wooden 
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to capture gradually the South American markets for 
screws with nuts. Iron and copper screws were for- 
merly imported from France. At present they are be- 
ing imported from the United States. 

British instruments and tools still retain their repu- 
tation for quality, but there are a few items, such as 
bits and braces, the quality of which is not so good 
as that of American articles. 

British padlocks are dear and, above all, heavy, and 
American padlocks have almost entirely replaced them. 
Moreover, the British shapes lack variety. The United 
States produces many varieties, and in various types, 
as regards both the padlocks and the keys. The South 
American people like variety in such goods. 

As regards pipes and connections of black or gal- 
vanized iron, also galvanized iron sheets, either plain 
or corrugated, and similar products, the Americans 
have been making headway and bid fair to retain a 
portion of the increased trade they have received dur- 
ing the war. 


— — 


ASSORTMENT OF STANDARDIZED GOODS 
BRINGS MANY ORDERS. 


No hardware dealer can afford to do things by 
halves. If he sells certain articles, he must arrange 
to have the standardized, well known brands because 
they always possess quality. The answer, “I haven't 
that brand in stock,” will not be accepted by the trade. 
The purchasers will go somewhere where they do sell 
such a brand. Most customers, also, will reject the 
old and worn out reply, “I have something just as 
good.” The buyers must be shown what they want. 
There is no way out of it. If the dealer is able to 
do this, the number of repeat orders he will get will 
more than repay him for his efforts to supply the de- 
It is exceedingly profitable, 
therefore, for the dealer in 


mands of his customers. 


grindstones to buy from a 
firm like Richards-Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company 
of Aurora, Illinois, for ex- 
ample, which it is claimed, 
has everything that is to 
be desired in this particular 
field. Its line of grind- 
stones, brand of 
which is shown in the ac- 


one 


companying illustration, - 
cludes stones of assorted 


Richards-Wilicox 
Grindstone. 


grits in fifteen stock styles 
of foot, treadle, and power grindstones; also a 
complete line of loose grindstones and separate grind- 
stone fixtures. Each stone is made from selected 
Berea grit. An illustrated folder, “Pointers for ‘ srind- 
stone Buyers,” as well as other desired information 
will be sent by the manufacturers without obligation 


on the part of the dealer. 
“*e- 


In the case of credit extended by merchant to cus 
tomer, the obligation rests upon the latter. He is the 
one to whom a favor has been shown. There should 
be no hesitancy on the part of the retailer in asking 
for payment of that which is his due. 
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APOLOGIES BREED DISFAVOR. 


Some merchants believe they have a faculty of 
getting away with reiterated apologies among their 
customers, but if the truth were known, they have 
not. This breeds disgust and invites contempt which 
results in a loss of business. 


o> 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 








The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


26375—The representative of a firm in Colombia who will 
be in the United States for a period of two months desires 
to purchase a popular line of general merchandise such as 
hardware, kitchen utensils, wall paper, etc. Quotations should 
be made f. o. b. New York. Correspondence may be in 
English. Reference. 

26376—The representative of several firms in the Nether- 
lands, who is at present in Canada, desires to purchase wire 
nails, straw-baling wire, etc. Quotations should be made f. o. 
b. New York. Terms will be arranged through New York 
bankers against bill of lading. Correspondence may be in 
English. 

26377-—A firm in Brazil desires to represent American 
manufacturers'and exporters of hardware and general mer- 
chandise. All business is desired on a strict commission 
basis. Correspondence may be in English. References. 

26381—A bank in Chile which has opened up a depart- 
ment for carrying on commercial transactions desires to secure 
representations and agencies for the sale of American prod- 
ucts that could be successfully introduced in that country. 
Quotations may be made f. o. b. American port. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

26,422. An American established in Guatemala for the 
past five years as manufacturer’s agent, now visiting the 
United States, desires representations in hardware for Cen- 
tral and South America. References. 

26,425. An agency is desired by a man in Australia for 

the sale of hardware. Quotations may be made f. o. b. New 
York. Payment will be made by draft on buyers or letter 
of credit. Reference. 
_ 26,427. An importing and exporting house in Argen- 
tina, whose representative is now in New York, is desirous 
of getting in touch with American manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements, hardware, and tools, for the purpose 
of obtaining agencies in each line. References. 

_ 26,429. A company in Australia desires to receive quo- 
tations on galvanized iron, 26 gauge, with a view to securing 
an agency for the sale of same. Payment will be made by 
cash again documents. Reference. 

26,434. A company in England wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of nickel wires used in the manufacture 
of electric lamps, sheet steel known as tea-tray stock, and 
electrical steel sheets as used in the manufacture of electrical 
transformers. Quotations may be made f. o. b. American 
port. Payment will be made by letter of credit in New York 
Reference. 

26,435. A man in France desires to purchase or secure 
an agency for the sale of extra parts for all kinds of Amer- 
an industrial machinery, including automobiles. Corre- 
spondence in French is preferred. Reference. 

26,445. A man in Italy is in the market for automobile 
parts, motorcycles, accessories, etc. Payment will be made 

cash, or in advance. Correspondence may be in English. 
References. 


26,447. A firm in the United States which is acting as 
purchasing agent for a company in Australia, desires to se- 
cure for that company, exclusive agencies for the sale of 
such lines as locks, enameled ware, cutlery, etc. The Austral- 
vid concern is willing to advertise on its own account pro- 
vided it receives exclusive agency rights. Payments and 


Sepments will be handled by the representative in the United 
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26,450. A member of a firm in Australia who is at pres- 
ent in the United States desires to be placed in communica- 
tion with American manufacturers and exporters or gen- 
eral merchandise that could be sold in Australia. References. 

26,471. An agency is desired by a man in Uruguay for 
the sale of hardware and allied lines, especially iron and 
steel, wire, plain and corrugated galvanized iron, iron pipe 
and accessories, tools, screw-cutting machines and_ tools, 
paint and varnish of all kinds, agricultural and farm ma- 
chinery and implements, horse-drawn vehicles, screws, bolts, 
nuts, rivets, spikes, nails for horseshoes, axles, springs, shafts. 
wheels, tops and other accessories. Correspondences should be 
in Spanish. Reference. 

26474—An association in Switzerland desires to purchase 
drawn-steel wire as used for the manufacture of cables for 
funiculars, the shipment to consist of 10 tons of wire 1.70 
millimeter in diameter, and 20 tons 2.50 millimeters in dameter. 
Payment will be. made against documents or by opened credit 
in New York. Correspondence should be in French, Reference. 

26477—A firm in Ceylon desires to purchase 2 tons of 
hoop iron from % inch by 26 W. G.; 2 tons of hoop iron 
% inch by 30 W. G: 3 tons of wire nails with chequered 
head 1% inch by 1! W. G.; and 1 ton of wire nails with 
chequered head, 1 inch by 14 W. G. Payment will be made 
against documents. Correspondence may be in English. 
Reference 

26490—A firm in Chile desires to secure agencies for the 
sale of all kinds of merchandise suitable for that district and 
climate, such as wires, wire cloth, paints, varnishes, hinges, 
wire nails, carpenters’ glue, knives and razors, enamel, cutlery, 
etc. Quotations should be made f. 0. b. American port. Pay- 
ment will be made by cash against documents. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. 

26494—A firm in the Dominican Republic desires to secure 
an agency for the sale of hardware, automobile parts, etc. 
Payment will be made by 30, 60, and 90 days’ draft. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. References. 

26497—An agency is desired by a man in France for the 
sale of tools, hardware, machine tools, agricultural machinery, 
and implements. Correspondence should be in French. 


Reference. 
ee 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Ilinols. 

The hardware store of F. M. Mosher at Canton was 
destroved by fire 

lowa. 

Il. I’. White has sold his hardware store at Brighton to 
W. E. Hoch 

Luther Basin has purchased the F. J. Short hardware 
store at Greenfield. 

Bledsoe and Prince, Rockwell City, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $12,500 by A. F. Bledsoe and Bert 
Prince. 

R. T. Norvet, Woolstock, has sold his hardware store to 
Forest Secor. 

Minnesota. 

Broeberg Brothers have bought the V. Lockwood hard 
ware store in Motley. . 

T. J. Grosfield will erect a store and engage in the hard 
ware business at Shelly. 

Ray Wolven has sold his interest in the Wolven Hard- 
ware Company at Round Lake, Jay Wolven continuing the 
business. 

Nebraska. 

Charles Pettit has purchased the Osborn hardware busi 
ness at Ainsworth. 

North Dakota. 

Wallach and Lada, dealers in hardware and implements 
in Forman, have dissolved partnership, C. A. Wallach con- 
tinuing the business. 

Ohlo. 

G. L. Cook and Son Comnany, Kenmore, have been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by G. L. Cook, 
W. L. Cook, Ray E. Morton, F. W. Armstrong and Bess 
Morton. 

South Dakota. 

Abourezk and Greenwood will open a hardware store in 
Wood. 

Wisconsin. 

A. O. St. Clair has bought the hardware store of M. Y 
Cliff at Ingram. 

The hardware store of Sebion Brothers at Martell was 
destroyed by fire. There was insurance to the amount of $1,400 

The American Hardware Company, Green Bay, has pur 
chased the business of the A. L. Cooke Hardware Company 

The building occupied by the hardware store of Sumner 
Morris at Madison has been purchased by Wolff, Kubly and 
Hirsig, hardware merchants, who will operate both stores 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








PROGRESSIVE HARDWARE DEALERS ARE 
PREPARING NOW FOR LARGE SALE 
OF AUTO ACCESSORIES. 





The number of hardware dealers who increase their 
profits through the sale of automobile accessories is 
continually increasing. Merchants who are far sighted 
enough to see the possibilities of profits in this line of 
business, should also be able to realize that now is the 
time to prepare for the large spring and summer sale 
of articles in this line. Automobilists and motorists 
who have had their machines stored away for the 
winter are now planning on their needs for the com- 
ing seasons. There are many car owners who are 
waiting for the first sign of milder weather so that 
they may get their cars out, and progressive hard- 
ware merchants are preparing to meet their demands 
for auto accessories. 

This is the right season to start advertising in the 
trade papers, and to attract the attention of motorists 
and automobilists. Hardware dealers should prepare 
a large stock of supplies. An important fact to re- 
member is that the scale of production for motor cars 
will be smaller this year than last. This means that 
many car owners will keep their old cars in service. 
A great demand will thus be created for new tires, 
new bumpers, seat covers, etc. The smaller articles 
will likewise be sought after, such as patches, reliners, 
tire tools, spark plugs, automobile wrenches, etc. 

An article which offers good selling possibilities due 
to weather conditions is the automobile robe. This 
is useful even in cool spring and summer nights, and 
practically every auto owner will want at least one, 
and if he has a larger car, more than one. In con- 
nection with this article a robe rail will also prove to 
be a good seller, inasmuch as there must be a place 
to hang up the robe when it is not being used. Some 
hardware dealers are inclined to think that they will 
not be able to sell many auto robes, but it has been 
found that this is a very profitable commodity. 

There are some auto accessories which are neces- 
sary for comfort and which would, therefore, be good 
trade boosters, such as, for example, car heaters and 
driving gloves. Solutions to keep radiators from 
freezing should also be advertised and sold by hard- 
ware dealers. Every motorist wants to be comfort- 
able while running his car. If he is uncomfortable 
there is no pleasure in owning a car. Therefore, it is 
a very good plan for dealers to supply him with arti- 
cles of the kind just mentioned and thus win his good 
will. 

Emergency articles such as extra inner tubes and 
various kinds of patches are always needed. The same 
is true of vulcanizers and reliners. A good automobile 
wrench is another necessity. Laws in many places 
against glaring headlights make lenses obligatory to 


autoists and profitable to hardware dealers. The great 
sales prospects in this line of trade should not be over- 
looked. 

There are scores of other articles which hardware 
dealers would do well to handle, such as tire pumps, 
jacks, tire testers, speedometers, tire covers, folding 
chairs, or rubber cement. Merchants who keep abreast 
of the times know all the lessons on the value of pre- 


paredness. Now is the time to apply this knowledge. 
—_e~<---— 


GIVES OUT BOOKLET FOR AUTOISTS. 





The du Pont Fabrikoid Company is distributing the 
first copies of a new booklet entitled “Upholstery and 
Top Materials.”” The book is just off the press. The 
front cover of this booklet reproduces a photograph 
taken in Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania, 
showing a section of that thoroughfare crowded with 
automobiles of all types. The booklet itself deals with 
the three grades of Fabrikoid principally used on pas- 
senger and commercial cars, viz.: 

“Motor Quality” for automobile and carriage up- 
holstery. 

“Trunk Special” for upholstery and commercial 
vehicles. 

“Raynite” for tops and curtains on vehicles of all 
types. 

The booklet gives some interesting facts in connec- 
tion with the history and manufacture of these mate- 
rials, as well as with the characteristics which adapt 
them to their respective uses. Copies of the booklet 
are ready for distribution to all persons requesting 
them. To obtain them dealers in auto accessories are 
advised to address the home office of the Company at 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


FORD MANUAL IS FREE TO DEALERS. 








A fine opportunity is offered hardware dealers who 
sell automobile accessories to obiain something which 
is sure to prove handy and useful to them in their 
business. This consists of a vest pocket manual of 
parts and accessories for the Ford cars, arranged by 
the American Auto Supply Company, 1408-1410 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The booklet is: 
given away to dealers by the Company absolutely free 
of charge. It comprises 36 pages, and contains men- 
tion of no less than 600 parts and accessories for Ford 
automobiles. It is said to be one of the most valuable 
booklets of its kind. Dealers should not let the chance 
to get this book pass by. There is a coupon in the 
Company’s advertisement which can be found on an- 
other page in this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND" 
Harpware. Recorp. Dealers are advised to fill this 
out by writing their name, address, and town and 
state on the proper lines, and get one of thes valu- 
able booklets at once. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


‘Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











SAYS ADVERTISING SAVES LABOR IN 
DISTRIBUTION. 


The manager of a great manufacturing company 
declares that advertising is a labor-saving device. In 
this respect it resembles the labor saving appliances 
which are used in all modern factories. In the final 
analysis, he says, advertising is manufacturing—man- 
ufacturing ordinary people into “your customers.” Ad- 
vertising is a time-saver. It prepares the mind of the 
prospective buyer so that the salesman does not have 
to spend too much precious time in convincing him 
of the merits of a commodity. 

* * * 

Advertising a standardized, well known article al- 
ways brings profitable results. For this reason, the 

advertisement of 
> Carl’s Metal Shop 
which ran in the 
News and Cour- 











CARL’S 
SHEET METAL SHOP 


ARCHITCETURAL AND GENERAL ; 
SHEET METAL WORKS. ier, Charleston, 
SANITARY PLUMBING. South Carolina, 
“Evans” Almetl Fire Doors should hel a 
PHONE 1687—w ; P : 
117-119 CHURCH: STREET. great deal in 





bringing trade to 
the advertiser. The mentioning of Evans “Almetl” 
Fire Doors is sure to arouse the interest of the readers 
in the sheet metal shop and thus benefit the owner. 
It is commendable that the advertiser used so clever 
a means of attracting attention with such a small 
amount of space. It is not always an easy matter to 
say something in a small advertisement. A large space 
affords the advertiser more opportunity to tell about 
the brands of goods he sells, and thus create a better 
impression upon the trade. However, when an adver- 
tiser can convey a message forcefully in a small amount 
of space, he deserves much credit. The advertisement 
is neatly arranged. The name of the dealer and char- 
acter of his shop are sufficiently large and are arranged 
in the proper proportions. Giving prominence to the 
standardized product, as mentioned above, is a feature 
in this advertisement well worth copying. The 
misspelling of the word, “architectural,” is a flaw 
which ought to be corrected in subsequent copy. 

* * * 

The knowledge of when to feature a particular kind 
of merchandise is very valuable to an advertiser. Em- 
phasizing the timeliness of an article impresses upon 
the prospective buyer the necessity for ordering that 
article immediately. Therefore, the advertisement of 
Snyder and Robins, which appeared in the Evening 
Press of Asbury Park, New Jersey, contains consider- 
able drawing power. Also the use of the word “your” 
in the line, “It’s time to plant your Hot Beds,” has 
a direct appeal in this that it brings the article adver- 
tised closer to the reader and talks straight to him. 
Another good feature of the advertisement is the im- 


portance given to the Buist seeds. It always adds to 
the power of an advertisement to mention a particular 
brand of goods, and to give some definite information 


LS TIME TO PLANT YOUR HOT BEOS 


What kind of Seeds are you going 'o get’? You 


naturally want the sort that will produce the best 
crops. 


BUIST SEEDS 


We recommend the 


we have carried these brands for years and kuow 
they will prove satisfactory. Many of the largest 
market gardeners have been using them for years 
and would not think of using any others. Those 
who sow them will not be disappointed 


Histtss SNYDER & ROBINS Posters 


Main St. and Lake Ave. 





about it, as this advertisement does. On the whole, 
the advertisement is well arranged and possesses true 
advertising merit. 

* *« * 

Thoroughness in service is perhaps the most im- 
portant essential for success in the business of selling 
mining machinery. The buyers of articles of this kind 
like to deal with a store at which they are at any time 
able to get the thing they need, no matter how large 
or small it may be. If they are not absolutely sure 
that a certain store will always have on hand the 
articles they need, they will not have full confidence 


in that store. The A. C. M. Hardware House has 


BUY WAR SAVING STAMPS 


_ MINING 
MACHINERY 


From the Smallest Needed Article 
to the Largest Piece of Machinery 











A.C. M. Hardware House 


Corner Main and Quartz Streets 
* HELP WIN THE WAR #* 









sensed the importance of complete service, as is shown 
by the accompanying advertisement which is herewith 
reproduced from the Anaconda Standard of Anaconda, 
Montana. The calling attention to the fact that the 
company sells mining machinery “from the smallest 
needed article to the largest piece of machinery” is a 
feature of this advertisement which is sure to interest 
the buyer and inspire him with a feeling of reliance 
upon the ability of the company to supply his wants. 
Putting a touch of patriotism in the advertisement 
also adds to its force. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











TELLS HOW TO REMEDY DEFECTIVE 
INSTALLATION OF WARM AIR 
HEATER. 


Interest continues in the problem of installation 
presented by George P. Hindert of Minonk, Illinois, 
on page 34 of the January 26, 1918, issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HakpWARE Recorb. This 
week we publish the solution offered by Vern Rich 
of Mount Vernon, South Dakota. It will be noted 
that Mr. Rich says that he always figures from ten to 
twenty per cent more cold air than warm air. His 
letter is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ArTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD: 

In answer to heating problem of Mr. Hindert of 
Minonk, Illinois, published on page 34 of the January 
26, 1918, issue of your paper, I offer the following 
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Diagrams Showing How Branches Should Come Off 14-Inch 
Pipe and How to Increase Capacity Between Joists. 


solution: As he does not state size of runs, I have 
assumed that there are 1.14 inch, 1.10 inch, 3.8 inch 
warm air runs from warm air heater, which would 
take at least a 22 inch cold air pipe and a 24x24 inch 
cold air face. I always figure from 10 to 20 per cent 
more cold air than hot air. There should be boards 
nailed to joists to extend down 4 inches. The tops 
of the branch pipes off from 14 inch run should come 
off on the same level with top of main pipe and should 
run on same grade as the main pipe. 

Hoping these suggestions will be of benefit to Mr. 
Hindert, I am, 

Vern Ricu, 
City Sheet Metal Works. 
Mount Vernon, South Dakota. 








BEAUTIFUL CATALOG DESCRIBES THE 
BOOMER WARM AIR HEATERS. 


The complete line of Boomer Warm Air Heaters 
and sundries is amply set forth by the manufacturers, 
the Hess-Snyder Company, Massillon, Ohio, in their 
catalog number 25. The book contains many striking 


and beautiful illustrations of the various warm air 
heaters, ranges and stoves, special registers, and sun- 
dry articles such as high power gas burners, chimney 
ventilators, casing stubs, pipe elbows, encased pulleys 
for warm air heater regulators, etc. The book in- 
cludes clear descriptions of the parts of the warm air 
heaters, and explains their advantages. It is claimed 
by the manufacturers that the line of Boomer Warm 
Air Heaters described in this catalog compares very 
favorably with that of any other manufacturer, and 
that these heaters have earned, after years of service, 
a reputation for giving perfect satisfaction. Catalog 
number 25 is one of three catalogs which the manu- 
facturers send to dealers and installers upon applica- 
tion. The other two are: number 23, concerning 
Soomer Steel and Cast Ranges, Cooking and Heating 
Stoves, etc., and number 5, concerning Friction Clutch 
Pulleys and Couplings, Iron Puileys, Hangers, Boxes, 
etc. 
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EXPLAINS THREE METHODS BY WHICH TO 
VENTILATE AND HUMIDIFY 
HEATED ROOMS. 











Three methods for ventilating and humidfying 
heated rooms, especially country schools, lumber 
camps, railway stations and stores located in cold cli- 
mates, have been devised by Dr. Peter Bryce of Ot- 
tawa, Canada. The first method is applied to a room 
heated by an ordinary stove placed toward one side 
of the room. In order to get humidity a pan filled with 
water is kept on the stove. The stove pipe comes out 
of the side of the stove and ascends vertically to a 
level about two feet below the ceiling. It then turns 
and runs to and through the wall. A drum about 4 
feet long and 20 inches in diameter surrounds a por- 
tion of the vertical part of the stove pipe. 

In proportion of the drum outside the stove pipe is 
a spiral diaphragm. Cold air is taken in through a 4 
inch pipe laid under the floor. At a point directly 
beneath the drum this pipe turns and ascends vertically 
to the drum. The cold air circulates around the 
drum, is warmed and discharged into the room. 
A 3 inch pipe starts a few inches above the floor neat 
the room wall back of the stove, ascends to about the 
level of the top of the stove, then angles over and dis- 
charges into the stovepipe. The draft in this pipe ex- 
hausts foul air from the room. The muffler around the 
stove pipe warms the cold incoming air. 

In the second method a sheet metal jacket covers the 
stove so as to permit of several inches of air space om 
all sides and beneath. A 4 inch fresh air pipe runs 
under the floor and discharges in the jacket below the 
stove. The fresh air, after being warmed, emerges 
into the room. A pan of hot water is set on the cover 
in the region through which the warm air emerges. 
A muffler surrounds the stove pipe near and at the 
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section which passes through the wall of the room. 
The foul air is drawn by the heat from the stove pipe 
into this muffler, and is then discharged to the outside. 
In some cases it is advisable to run foul air pipes from 
different parts of the room to the exit around the stove 
pipe. 

The third method is less efficient than the more com- 
plicated methods. A water pan is placed on the top 
of the stove. A frame covered bv cheese cloth, gauze, 
or cotton is set into the top of the window, the upper 
part having been lowered for the purpose. A six inch 
The fresh air enters be- 
The 


foul air leaves the room through the cloth placed above 


board raises the lower sash. 
tween the two sashes and through the cracks. 


the upper sash. 


SAYS TUBULAR WARM AIR HEATER HAS 
STOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 





Many changes have come about in the business 


world since 1850. Many firms have come and gone. 
Articles that were popular then are not known now. 
There are some articles, however, which have lasted, 
and which are still on the market. In the heating and 
ventilating field, for example, there is the Thatcher 
Tubular Warm Air Heater which the manufacturers 
claim has not only lasted, but has grown steadily more 


popular with the passing of time. The accompanying 


illustration shows the modern Tubular installation. 
The modern Improved Thatcher Tubular Warm Air 
_-° Heater has all 

the essential 

features of the 


original Thatch- 
er model manu- 
factured in 
1850. The only 
changes have 
been slight im- 





provements in 
and 


ney 


strength 





> efhlcie 
Improved Thatcher Tubular Warm Air 
Heater. 


brought to light 
by over sixty years of manufacturing experience. 

One of the distinctive features of this warm air 
heater is the firepot. The large number of pegs ex- 
tending outward more than doubles the radiating sur- 
face of the ordinary corrugated firepot, it is claimed. 
Another feature of the Tubular Warm Air Heater is 
the combustion chamber which is very large and is 
composed of from twelve to fifteen heavy cast iron 
tubes, according to the size of the heater. 
tubes are cast with deep cut joints at both ends which 
fit into corresponding sockets in the top and bottom 
sections of the combustion chamber. The manufac- 
turers assert that proper construction makes the 
Thatcher Tubular Warm Air Heater efficient, durable, 
and economical. Full particulars may be found in the 
company’s latest catalog which may be had by address- 
ing the Thatcher Furnace Company at 134-140 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois, or at 131-137 West 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. 

SSE Sa 

If you must quarrel, do so without too much noise. 


These 
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GIVES SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRING WARM 
AIR HEATERS. 


The Fuel Administration offers the following sug- 
gestions for firing warm air heaters which dealers and 
installers may give to their customers: 

1. Keep fire pot filled. 

2. Maintain fire at level with the bottom of the 
fire door at all times. 

3. Keep ash door closed, unless you are forcing 
fire, or your chimney draft is poor. 

4. Try to adjust your drafts in accordance with 
your own draft conditions. 

5. In mild weather you can supply enough coal in 
one charge to last six or eight hours, and leave a re- 
serve to rekindle the next charge. 

6. Keep ash pit clear of ashes, as accumulated 
ashes burn out the grates. 

7. Clean flues frequently, using a wire brush. 

8%. Shake fire until red glow lights ash pit just 
before the red coals begin to drop. 

gy. Twice a day in severe weather, and once a day 
in mild weather is often enough to shake grates. It 
will stabilize draft, and cause the fire to burn slowly. 


a — 


WARM AR HEATER THAT HAS NO JOINTS 
PREVENTS ESCAPE OF SMOKE 
OR SOOT. 





The principles upon which a warm air heater 1s 
constructed eventually become the principles upon 
.Which its sale depends. The main reason why many 
warm air heaters are soon forced off the market is that 
they never had a proper beginning. They were not 
made right. The importance of proper construction 
fully recognized, according to the manufac 
the building of the Weir Warm Air Ileater. 
This heater ts 


has been 


turers, 11 


~~ 


manufactured by 
the Meyer lur 
nace Company of 
Peoria, Illinois, 
and it is claimed 
by the company 
that the long con 
tinued success of 
fully 
the 


correctness of the 


the heater 


demonstrates 


principles on 
was de 
signed. It is said 
to be built along 


which it 





Weir Warm Air Heater. . 7 . : 
scientific lines of 


the very best materials, and is of all steel construction. 
In the Weir Warm Air Heater there are no joints, and 
consequently there can be no escape of smoke or soot. 
The manufacturers conduct an engineering depart- 
ment whose purpose it is to give detailed plans and 
estimates, and any other desired information regard- 
ing the installation of its warm air heaters. No charge 
is made for this service. The dealer is advised to 
write for the company’s latest catalog which may be 
obtained without charge or obligation. 





GIVES RULES FOR SAVING FUEL. 


One of the commonest causes of waste of heat is to 
be found in faulty ventilation. The problem of so 
adjusting the intake of fresh aif and the exhaust of 
foul air as not to reduce the temperature of a room 
so much as to require a great deal of extra fuel is 
quite a puzzle to many people. Hence, special inter- 
est attaches to the practical discussion of this matter 
by Perry West, member of the American Society of 
Heating 2nd Ventilating Engineers. He deals with the 
subject in the following paragraphs: 

Economy in Fuel. 
By Perry West. 

There are two general ways in which the conservation 
of fuel may be accomplished. One is by eliminating all un- 
necessary and superfluous demands, and the other is by prac- 
ticing economy in the use of the fuel for such demands are 
absolutely necessary. 

In the matter of the heating and ventilation of buildings 
the principal items of unnecessary and superfluous demands 
are: 

First—The elimination of mechanical ventilation during 
the early fall and late spring months when window ventila- 
tion will naturally be used anyway and may be used with 
almost as good success as mechanical ventilation; 

Second—The cutting off of heat in corridors, stairways, 
courts and all such places during much of the heating season 
and except in coldest weather, thereby not only saving a great 
deal of coal, but leaving these spaces in a much more health- 
ful and exhilarating condition; 

Third—By consolidating the activities in a building so 
as to keep the heat shut off of all sections of same, except 
when actually required for use; 

Fourth—By eliminating such activities as require more 
heat than they are worth; 

Fifth—By the adjustment of the human element, so as to 
have the coldest natured occupants of a building in the warm- 
est sections, so as to prevent the overheating of the whole t« 
satisfy a few. 

In our school system of about seventy schools, the above 
measures are estimated to effect the following savings: 

Omission of ventilation during October, 

November, April and May............ $10,000.00 

The cutting off of unnecessary heat....... 

Consolidation of activities, such as evening 

classes and odd classes..........cesee. 


500.00 





Making a total saving for these three items 
OE: vnbeidexcdandeeeeekeuesieniavsaael $13,000.00 

In the matter of using fuel most economically for those 
requirements which are an actual necessity, there are two 
general ways in which this may be gone about. One is to 
improve the economy of operation of your existing apparatus, 
and the other is to improve the apparatus itself, so as to 
make it more efficient. 

The economy of operation of most any existing plant can 
be improved by always keeping the units in use properly pro- 
portioned to the load, keeping the fires clean and properly 
proportioned in thickness to the draft, keeping loads as near 
constant as possible and the operating conditions in keeping 
with the load. 

In order to intelligently proportion the units of any plant 
to the load, it is necessary to have complete data on all con- 
suming apparatus and to make up an estimate sheet showing 
their requirements for each month in the year. With such 
information and a system of daily reports it will appear at a 
glance as to whether or not the proper number of boilers, 
engines, etc., are being used. We are using a draft gauge and 
a flue gas testing set for determining the proper thickness 
of fires and as to how often fires must be cleaned and shaken 
to produce best results. 

We are using hand damper operation on all boilers in 
addition to automatic damper regulation in each plant for 
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keeping the load and operation constant, as this eliminates 
the wide fluctuations in draft generally prevalent when the 
automatic damper moves from dead shut to full open. 
See 
CLAIMS “HOME COMFORT’? WARM AIR 
HEATER LIVES UP TO ITS NAME. 





There are hundreds of articles on the market which 
are attractively named. In fact, the only thing that 
many of these articles possess is a catchy name. On 
the other hand, the number of articles that live up to 
their names and are really what they are claimed to be 
is not so great. To the general public the name of an 
article is threadbare and absolutely worthless unles- 
it is backed up by some proof of efficiency. \An article 
with a name and not a reputation does not last long. 
For example, the name “Home Comfort” Warm Air 
Heater would be meaningless if the article were not 
a true comfort to the home. The article would be 
" driven off th¢ 
market in a very 
short time. How 
ever this is not 
the case, and ac- 
cording to the 
manufactur e r s, 
the remarkable 
progress which 
this heater has 
made is ample 
proof that it is 
exactly what it is 
claimed to be. 
These _ heaters 
are said to be up 
to date in every 
“Home Comfort’ Warm Air Heater. particular, and it 





is declared that every essential feature of a high grade 
heating apparatus is to be found in them. Simplicity, 
economy, and comfort, the manufacturers assert, are 
three distinctive qualities of these warm air heaters. 
The latest catalog issued by the manufacturers, and 
also a booklet, “What Home Comfort Users Say,” 
may be obtained by addressing the Wrought Iron 
Range Company, 5661 Natural Bridge Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


ee 


ACQUIRES PATENT FOR FLOOR REGISTER. 





George S. Auer, Cleveland, Ohio, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,255,348, 


for a floor register described in the following: 
A floor register, 
comprising a beveled 








border frame having 
a marginal channel 
on its underside and 
an inset register face 
receiving extension 


about its inner per- 
iphery, and a register 





face haying a sim- 
ilarly beveled and 
channeled marginal 
portion seated on said 
extension and! sur- 
rounded by said bor- 
der frame. 


——_——__+-9+ 


Science is common sense with a college education. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH - 








PATTERNS FOR CONE INTERSECTING A 
HEXAGON. 


By O. W. Korue. 
The conic intersections offer a knowledge in estab- 
lishing the points of penetration between two articles, 
that is indispensable in pattern drafting. The lay-out 


same way. 

To set out the patterns for the cone set dividers to 
radius X’-5 of side elevation, and using any place as 
X” as center, describe an arc indefinitely. Transfer 
the stretchout from the half section “A” to this arc and 
from each point draw radial lines to the center X”. 
Now set dividers to a radius of each point between 





is as simple as pr 
2X2 equals 4; 
when the right 
combination has 
been determined. 
In this case we in- ‘sl 
tersect the cone 
through a hexagon 
so the sides in- | 
tersect at point 
shown, First draw 
the center line of 
end elevation X-5, | . 
and then draw the | 
hexagon to the de- 
sired size. Next 
draw the cone in 
its desired position 
and describe the 
half section “B.” 
Divide this in | 
equal spaces as 
from 1 to 5 and 
drop lines to the L 
base line 1-9. From Srore 
these points radi- [ 

ate them to the \ 
apex X. This 
shows how the ra- 
dial lines intersect 


<2 
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the hexagon by 
looking through 
the end. 


To develop the 
side elevation draw a line as X-1 and describe 
the half section “A” and divide into the same 
number of points as “B.” Take note in the end eleva- 
tion no radial line intersects the corner z’, therefore a 
line is extended from this point and run into section 
“B.” This point z, is transferred into similar position 
to suit that view as in half section “A.” Drop lines to 
the base line 5-5 and then radiate them to the apex X’. 
Now from each point where the radial lines intersect 
the hexagon of end elevation, as in points 5’-4’-3’-2’- 
2-1’, project over horizonal lines cutting similar lines 
in side elevation as shown by a similar number of 
points. This establishes the miter line or line of pene- 


tration between the cone and hexagon when looking at 
the side. 


The -lower miter line is established in the 


Patterns for Cone Intersecting a Hexagon. 


X’-5 of side elevation and transferring it into stretch 
outs, using X” as center, mark points 5’-4’-5’-z’, etc. 
Continue in this way until all points have been estab- 
lished and the ‘patterns for the cone as they miter onto 
the hexagon is finished. 

To set off the pattern for the hexagon, pick the 
stretchout as 5’-4’-3’-2’ etc. to 5”, of end elevation 
“C.” and set them off below side clevation as shown. 
From each of these points project horizontal lines to 
the left and then from each point in the miter lines of 
side elevation, drop points intersecting lines having 
similar number. This establishes the point for the 
half opening on the top and bottom as shown in thi 
pattern for body. Laps for seaming should be allowed 


extra. 
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TRAVELING MEN PREPARE DIVERSIONS 
FOR CONVENTION MICHIGAN SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS. 


In the belief that a certain amount of diversion is 
essential to refresh the mind and relieve the tension 
of more serious business affairs, the Traveling Men’s 
Auxiliary Association have prepared suitable enter- 
tainment for the convention of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association which is to be held in 
Detroit, Michigan, March 6, 7, and 8, 1918, at the 
Hotel Cadillac. The Traveling Men’s Organization 
was formed at the last convention and is working to 
assist the State association of the metal contractors in 
every practical way. Since the very formation of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, the 
Traveling Men’s Auxiliary has left no effort untried 
to promote the interests of the Association and to 
build up its membership. 

The entertainment committee for the traveling men 
is striving very hard to make the coming convention a 
record-breaker in every sense of the word. In the 








Traveling Men’s Auxiliary Entertainment Committee for Con- 
vention of Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association. 


Upper (left to r'ght: H. MacGregor of Roehm and Davison, 
J. H. McHenry of Detroit Stove Works, N. L. Pierson. Lower 
(left to right): Robert Joy of Whitaker-Glessner Company, H. E. 
Doherty of Safety Furnace Pipe Company, and O. E. Jennings. 


group reproduced herewith, the entire personnel of 
the entertainment committee is shown with the excep- 
tion of G. L. Close of the Art Stove Company, who, 
for some reason or other, failed to get into the picture. 
The program of the convention of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association includes, besides the 
discussion of matters bearing upon the interests of 
the organization, a theatre party and a banquet and 
entertainment. The theatre party will be given by the 
Detroit Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association Wednes- 
day evening, March 6th. The banquet and entertain- 
ment will be furnished Thursday evening at 6 o'clock, 
at the Hotel Cadillac, by the Traveling Men’s Auxil- 
iary Association. The program of the convention is 
as follows: 

Program for the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors Association in 
Detroit, Michigan, March 6, 7 and 8, 1918, 
at the Hotel Cadillac. 

Wednesday, March 6th. 


9:00 A. M. Meeting of The Executive Committee. 
Registration and payment of dues. 

11:00 A. M Opening Session. 

12:00 Luncheon. 

1:30 P. M. Warm Air Heater Session. 


“Explanation of the Warm Air Heater Formula 
adopted by the National Warm Air Heating 
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& Ventilating Association,” by J. M. McHenry 
of Detroit. 
The balance of the afternoon will be given 
over to a thorough discussion of warm air 
heater problems. 

Thursday, March 7th. 


9:00 A. M. Meeting of the Traveling Men’s Auxiliary 
Association. 
10:00 A. M. Blackboard demonstration on Overhead and 


Cost System by A. B. Lewless and A. F. Mar- 
tin of Saginaw. 


11:00 A. M. “The Advantages of a Cost System,” by Louis 
Oehring, Detroit. 

12:00 Lunch. 

1:30 P. M. “Salesmanship,” by Alfred A. Greene, Chicago 
“Unity,” by A. W. Howe, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“The Value of Organization,” by John D. Green, 
Detroit. 

4:00 P. M. Report of Contest Committee and Awarding 
of prizes. 


Friday, March 8th. 
Closed Session (Active Members Only). At 
this session the discussion will be confined to 
matters of immediate interest to the Associa- 
tion. Business affairs of the organization will 
also be part of the program of the day. 
*e-- 


SHEET METAL WORKERS FORM PLANS FOR 
COMING CONVENTION. 


Plans are now being formed, and all details ar- 
ranged for the convention of the Master Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Association, which will be held in Spring- 
field, Illinois, on April 3, and April 4. Springfield 
members of the association declare with great en- 
thusiasm that the convention this year will be the best 
ever in every way possible. John C. Neuman, the 
President of the Association, has appointed each mem- 
ber of the Local Association as a member of some 
committee. The committees are all putting forth their 
very best efforts, and are co-operating with one an- 
other to make this convention a success. 

In the line of souvenirs, Ed. George, of the firm of 
George and Reazer, is getting up a book of sixty-two 
pages, nine by twelve, which will contain a number of 
striking views of Springfield, and which will be of 
great interest to the trade. Two facts which make 
this book a most desirable souvenir are, first, Spring- 
field was for a time the home of Abraham Lincoln, 
and second, Illinois will celebrate its centennial this 
year. Consequently, the pictures and information 
which the book will contain will be exceedingly inter- 
esting. The opportunity to receive so fine a souvenir 
should not be overlooked. 

The entertainment and program 
working especially hard and are leaving nothing un- 
done in their efforts to provide a good time for those 
attending the convention. Judging by the zeal with 
which these committees are going about their tasks, 
the members may rest assured that there will not be 
a single dull or unpleasant moment during the entire 
convention. There will be interesting discussions on the 
various problems and conditions affecting the trade, 
and members may derive a great deal of benefit by 
listening to and taking an active part in these discus- 
sions. 

The officers of the Springfield Association are as 
follows: 

Joun C. NEuMAN, President. 

CuHarLes H. Rosinson, Vice-President. 

Joun J. Foster, Secretary. 

Cuartes H. Borrncer, Treasurer. 


committees are 
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“GET TOGETHER” MEETING OF SHEET 
METAL CONTRACTORS OF CHICAGO 
IS JOYFUL OCCASION. . 


Youthful Joy dealt old man Gloom a stinging blow 
at the “get together’ meeting and luncheon of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, held in Parlor A of the Morrison Hotel, Febru- 
ary 22, 1918. If the pensive maiden, Melancholy, had 
been anywhere in Chicago on that day looking for a 
lodging place, she would certainly not have chosen the 
meeting place of the Association. The members evi- 
dently knew better than to stay away from such fes- 
tivities, for not a single one was absent. The entire 
membership was there to partake in the fun. 

The crowning event of the meeting was the presen- 
tation of a gold watch to the retiring president, Fred 





Harry C. Knisely, 
Secretary, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago. 


De Coningh. The presentation was made by Harry 
C. Knisely, who acted in the capacity of Chairman 
and Toastmaster. Much good natured laughter at 
the expense of Mr. De Coningh was occasioned when 
the chairman first presented him with an exceedingly 
large metal watch, in keeping, as he said, with the 
bigness of the retiring president. However, at the 
psychological moment the 
handsome gold watch as a token of appreciation by 
the members for the zeal and efficiency with which 


president presented the 


Mr. De Coningh worked during his term as President 


of the Association. The ex-president was extremely 


grateful to the members and expressed his thanks in 
the following speech of acceptance: 


Speech of Acceptance by Fred de Coningh, Retiring Pres- 
ident Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago, Illinois, February 22, 1918. 


I wish I had the vocabulary at my command, and the 
necessary eloquence to adequately express to you the feel 
ings of gratitude and appreciation which are struggling in 
my heart for expression. 

Gift Comes as a Surprise. 
. This beautiful gift came as a surprise to me, and when 
in the future I am looking at its face, it will remind me of 
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the faces of my friends, and will ever be an inspiration to 
me to be worthy of the sentiments toward me which prompt- 
ed you to present to me this handsome souvenir. [| thank 
you all, most sincerely, through your president (shakes hands 
with chairman). 
Advises Support of Organization. 
A good deal has been said this afternoon about how 
to improve our condition. In my judgment, the best way to 
accomplish this is to support our association. We know this 
will bring splendid results. We have seen organized labor 
grow stronger and better intrenched each year, through loy- 
alty of its members, and we ought to benefit by this exam- 
ple, and support our organization as they do theirs. If any- 
one attacked our home, we would fight until we could not 
stand up; if anyone attacks us in our business, we defend it 
with all our strength, but, how many of you will exert your- 
selves to support your trade association; and yet, this is of 
such vital interest to you. After your home and your busi- 
ness, it stands for the most important factor in your life. 
There is not any reason which should prevent you from 
attending the meetings of your trade organization; and, while 
this “get together” meeting is a nice experience, after all, 
it is a reflection upon us that we have to employ such means 
to get together. ‘ 
Tells Members to Co-operate with Officers. 

Do not hang back and expect your President and your 
officers to carry the load. You have elected the best and 
most capable man among us to lead you, and now support 
him and those whom he has appointed to run the affairs of 
your “Union” by coming religiously to every meeting, to tell 
us of your troubles and your suggestions to overcome them, 
and to avoid them in the future. It should not be necessary 
to offer you special inducements to come together, once a 
month, for our mutual benefit and experience. 

Association Work Is Necessary in Business. 

Every progressive man, nowadays, knows and realizes 
that association work is as necessary and vital a part of his 
business as the hiring of his men, or the buying of his 
material. 


A 


Gives Date cf Iilinois Convention. 

On next April 3rd and 4th the Annual Convention of the 
Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors will be held in Springfield, 
Illinois, and | trust that every one of you will be there to 
show our fellow-members, throughout the state that we ap- 
preciate the importance of this state organization, and that 
we are willing and anxious to build it up and support it, 
so that before long it will be the largest and strongest organ 
ization in existence. 

Speaks of National 

On June Ilth and 12th we will hold our Annual Na- 
tional Convention in Milwaukee. Bear in mind to keep these 
dates open so that nothing will interfere with your attend- 
ance at that time. Let us show our brother contractors 
throughout the land that Chicago appreciates the importance 
of these gatherings, and that it leaves nothing undone to 
express its approval. Located centrally as we are, we should 
have the largest representation, and | trust you will see to 
it that we do not suffer by comparison 

Says Petty Grievances Should Be Put Aside. 

Lay aside your petty grievances against one another, if 
vou have any. Become better acquainted with your competi- 
tors, and you wil! be surprised to find them such decent fel- 
lows—pretty much with the same ambitions and ideals as 
those which vou hold. 

Members Must Not Neglect Attending Meetings. 

If you will work and pull together, much can be done 
to overcome the difficulties under which we all labor, but one 
thing must positively not be neglected; namely, the attend- 
ance at vour association meetings, because, there is nothing 
which will discourage your leader so much as to see, prac- 
tically, no interest paid by the members to the welfare of an 
institution with which your own interest is so closely iden- 
tified 


Convention. 


The spirit of the members was best demonstrated 
when the chairman called for speeches and songs. 
Every one called upon responded with a vim and good 
will that was heartwarming to observe. A most timely 
address was given by George Mehring. Inasmuch as 
it was Washington’s birthday, Mr. Mehring in his 
speech compared conditions in the days of the first 
President of the United States with those existing 
today. He showed that organized effort is just as 
necessary today in order to attain any desired ideals 
as it was in the olden times. He fully deserved the 
hearty applause with which his speed was received. 
The address contained so much sound wisdom and 
common sense that it is herewith presented in full: 
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Address of George Mehring, Delivered at “Get Together 
Meeting” of Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Chicago, Illinois, February 22, 1918. 


This “get together” meeting was called for the purpose 
of acquainting the guests of the association with its aims and 
endeavors, and for the purpose of discussing the best means 
of accomplishing permanent good to the trade. 

Speaks of Overhead Expense. 

Take the matter of overhead expense: We all know 
that it is with us, and is a necessary part of the cost of 
jobs. The Sheet Metal Workers’ Association can recom- 
mend and put into use a standard lawful practice of estimat- 
ing, which will include this overhead expense, but it will 
avail the members but little benefit if this standard practice 
is not put into universal use. 

Support of Every One in Trade Is Necessary. 

To establish a uniform and universal practice of estimat- 
ing and accounting, it is necessary to have the support of 
every one in the trade, and for that reason, every one in the 
trade should be a member of the Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Association, because it offers the best medium for concerted 
and lawful action. The Sheet Metal Worker’s Association 
offers also the best medium for guiding the labor union agree- 
ments, and practices so that there will be un-interrupted labor 
service. Strikes stop the work, but the overhead goes on 
forever. 

Delays Can Be Avoided by Concerted Action. 

If unnecessary delays are to be avoided, they can only 

be avoided by concerted action, and the best concerted action 





D. M. Haines, 
President, Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago. 


that can be had is action through the medium of a trade 
united in one Sheet Metal Workers’ Association. 

Our members believe that this association is the one that 
can best accomplish these desirable ends, and our members 
further believe that these desirable conditions can only be 
made to prevail by increasing the membership with live firms 
who are willing to undertake with us the task of bettering 
our trade conditions. 

Are in Same Position as Washington Was in His Boyhood. 

We are today in the same position as Washington was 
in his boyhood, except that instead of cutting down the cherry 
tree, we are cutting down the price by not including the over- 
head expense. Let us get away from these extravagant ways; 
let us not lie to ourselves and think we are getting a profit 
when we are only receiving barely enough to cover running 
expenses. 

United Effort Is Necessary Now Just as in Washington’s Time. 
; We are reminded by this day, that even in Washington’s 
time it was necessary to urge and drive in order that per- 
manent good should come to the nation by united action, and 
now we in like manner are urging those in the trade to “get 
together” by joining our Association and helping us to do 
those things which are beneficial to all only when practiced 
by the majority of the trade. We hope to see the majority 
of our trade enrolled as members at an early day. ; 


Mr. Burkhardt, one of the oldest members of the 
Association in point of time, was also called upon to 
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speak. He told, in a most interesting fashion, of his 
experiences in competition with small shops. 

‘An instructive talk on the subject of Overhead wa 
given by J. A. Miller who showed how much good 
could be accomplished by education on this subject 
While the subject of Overhead was under discussion, 
the chairman announced that he would have ready a: 
the next regular meeting of the Association Overhead 
or cost sheets, and that these would be distributed 
among the members so that they could fill them out 
and have a discussion on the matter. 

A strange title was given to Mr. Mellish of Mellish- 
Hayward when he was introduced. He was called the 
“Kicker.” However, he said that he was pleased to 
be recognized as such, and promised to keep on kicking 
in order to keep the Association from falling into a 
rut. 

Another one of the old members favored the Asso- 
ciation with a talk, namely, Mr. Perkinson, a promi- 
nent lawyer and adviser of the organization. 

A large part of the good humor of the meeting was 
contributed by Otto Kisleman. He was asked to re- 
late his troubles, and caused much merriment when he 
replied, “I have no troubles. I have a wife and six 
children.” 

Al Wagner declared in a short but sweet address 
that he was glad that he had come to the meeting, and 
hoped to attend all of the meetings in the future. 

The members were told by Mr. Hayward that the 
meetings were sure to be of benefit to all in adjusting 
themselves to new conditions. 

The doings of the committee in the matter of trade 
jurisdiction were related by Mr. Sheen. 

It was well known to the members that “music 
hath charms,” but never was this fact so successfully 
demonstrated as when Mr. Williams was called upon 
for a song. To say that he took the members by sur- 
prise would be putting it too mildly. 

The singing by the entire assembly of Auld Lang 
Syne closed what was declared by every one to be the 
gayest event in the history of the Association. The 
next regular meeting will be held on Tuesday, March 
5, 1918, at 1:30 P. M., in Room 808 of the Chamber 
of Commerce building. 





GETS OUT NEW CATALOG FOR SHEET 
METAL WORKERS. 


A new catalog, just off the press, is being issued by 
the Lennox Throatless Shear Company of Marshall- 
town, Iowa. The catalog contains much that is of in- 
terest to tinsmiths and all sheet metal workers. It 
shows the company’s complete line of Throatless 
Shears, 1s well as Bevel Shears, Splitting Shears, and 
Plate Milling Machine. It is claimed by the company 
that its machines materially reduce cutting costs. The 
attention of the tinsmith is particularly called to the 
Marshalltown Throatless Shears which are said to save 
time, labor, and money, and to be a distinct advance in 
the sheet metal industry. It is also claimed that these 
shears will take sheets of unlimited width and cut 
curves of small radius in any direction. The catalog 


shows striking illustrations of the various shears, and 
All those who are interested in the 


also gives prices. 
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sheet metal industry should obtain one of these cata- 
logs. All that is necessary in order to get one is to 


write to the manufacturers. 
*e- — 


SAYS ALMETL FIRE DOORS RECEIVE 
UNIVERSAL APPROVAL. 


The loss due to fires, both in lives and money, has 
been so great in the past that methods of preventing 
fires have been incorporated into the laws of prac- 
tically every state and city in the Union. Fire pre- 
vention societies all over the country are hard at work 
trying to decrease the number of fires. The school 
children are instructed on carefulness with regard to 
anything which may cause a fire. Owners of fac- 
tories and industrial plants are compelled to install fire 
preventing and retarding devices, such as, fire doors, 
etc. Furthermore, these fire preventing devices are all 
carefully inspected, and if they are not efficient they 
do not receive approval, and soon pass out of existence 
entirely. The need for fire prevention is so vital that 
poor fire doors will not be tolerated. 

Therefore, when a fire door does receive general 
approval and stays approved, it is very good proof of 
the merits of the door. Consequently, when it is stated 
that the Evans “Almetl” 
lire Doors have re- 
ceived the highest ap- 
proval from the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 
Chicago, Illinois, The 
Factory Mutual Labora 
tories, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and National, 
senate Geen State, and City authori- 
Sliding Type. ties all over the country, 
a good idea is afforded as to the quality of these doors. 
The accompanying illustration shows a typical instal- 
lation of the sliding type of these doors. The “Almetl” 
fire doors are manufactured by Merchant and Evans 
Company, Works and Main Office, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Branch Offices, New York City; Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Atlanta, Georgia ; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Wheeling, West Virginia ; Chicago, Illinois ; St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Kansas City, Missouri. 

These doors are of all steel construction, and are 
therefore said to be rigid and also indestructible. 
Moreover, it is claimed that in these doors there is 
no wood to rot, no tin to rust, no seams to open, and 
no thin covering to bruise. No bolts or nuts are used 
in the assembling of these doors, and all rivets are set 
up solid. Dealers are advised to get in touch with the 
All information 
will be supplied by the company upon request. 





Evans 


manufacturers at once. necessary 


“*se- 


WORLD’S GREATEST SOURCE OF TIN. 





From the mines of the Malay Peninsula, British 
Straits Settlements, India, is produced more than half 
the world’s supply of tin in the form of concentrates, 
which is for the most part dealt with by the extensive 
smelting works at Singapore and Penang. In addition 
these huge smelting plants, with a capacity for smelt- 
ng more than 7,000 tons of tin each month, receive 
ore supplies in large quantities from Siam, neighboring 
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Dutch islands, and other .tin-producing countries, so 
that the output of these smelters is considerably in ex- 
cess of the tin actually mined in the Malay States. 
Added to the outpu: of the large smelting works at 
Singapore and Penang is the tin from many small 
smelting plants in the Straits Settlements and Malay 
Peninsula, which is brought to Singapore for export. 
By reason of these facts the Straits Settlements takes 
rank as the world’s largest exporter of tin, Singapore 
holding first place both as to the quantity of tin ore 
received and treated and the quantity exported. 

Tin produced in the Federated Malay States yielded, 
on the metallic basis of a 70 per cent ore yield, 43,870 
tons, of a value of $36,630,721, as against 46,766 tons 
in 1915, of a value of $34,924,831. The difference in 
value was due to the higher price of the metal during 
1916, which is computed at an average price of $834.96 
per ton, as compared with the average price of $746.76 
for 1915. In addition to the above, 4,383 tons of tin 
were produced in the Non-Federated Malay States, 
making a total of 48,253 tons for the entire Malay 
Peninsula. 

The decreased production of tin in the Malay Penin- 
sula is attributed mainly to labor shortage, due to the 
increasing attractiveness of the rubber industry, which 
has diverted not only labor but capital as well to this 
highly profitable field of enterprise in the Malay States. 

The highest price of tin per picul (133% pounds) 
was $55.36 on May 4, and the lowest $43.86 on July 20. 
The average price in 1915 was $44.36 per picul. 

oo 


SAVING OF TIN IS PATRIOTIC ACT. 


A real war-time saving is that of tinfoil and col- 
lapsible tin tubes in wide use for dentrifices, paints, 
and other materials. This is saving without false 
economy, the regeneration of material which would 
otherwise be lost. All tinfoil and empty tubes should 
be made into a ball by the individual or family. It 
does not take long to accumulate a mass of this mate- 
rial of baseball size, and such a ball will often yield 
two pounds and upward of pure tin on melting. It is 
estimated that the average family throws away at least 
one pound of tin annually, a national waste of 10,000 
tons. In ordinary times the difficulty of gathering 
tinfoil and like discarded material does not always 
justify conservation, as new tin is less expensive than 
the work of collecting from millions of individuals. 
In war time, however, every pound of tin is urgently 
needed, regardless of cost of collection. Balls of tin- 
foil gathered by the individual may be turned over 
to local charities for sale in bulk when sufficient has 
been accumulated. Tinsmiths and sheet metal workers 
can do a great deal in the matter of tin conservation 
by wasting less tin themselves, and also by impressing 
upon others the need for saving tin. 

—itiibme 


GETS VALUABLE ASSISTANCE. 





AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 

Your department of “Practical Helps for the Tin 
smith” has been a source of valuable assistance to me 
in my work. 

Scott BARNETT. 


Charles City, Iowa, February 27, 1918. 
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SHOWS BENEFITS OF ORGANIZATION. 


The Building Committee of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin has been in- 
strumental in bringing about the passage of two ordi- 
nances in the City Council of Milwaukee favoring 
sheet metal work. This is an achievement almost 
impossible of accomplishment through individual and 
unrelated effort. The benefits to be derived from the 
enforcement of these two ordinances accrue to all sheet 
metal contractors and mechanics in that city. Without 
organized co-operation, it is doubtful if these ordi- 
nances could have been put upon the statute books of 
Milwaukee. They are reproduced herewith in full as 
an evidence of what can be done through associated 
energy and intelligence: 

255—An Ordinance 
To create Sections 241.91, 241.92, 241.93, 241.94 and 241.95 

(constituting Article 17.6 of Chapter 1V), of the Mil- 

waukee Code of 1914, regulating the construction of metal 

ceiling. 

The Mayor and Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. There are added to the Milwaukee Code of 
1914 five new sections to read: 

CHAPTER IV. 
Article 17.6. 
Metal Ceiling. 
Metal ceiling over wood joists. 

Section 241.91. When metal ceilings are applied over 
wood joists, they shall be put up on seven-eighths by one and 
one-fourth inch wood strips placed six inches on center and 
run crosswise on the joists. These strips shall be fastened 
with Sd barbed or cement coated nails. The metal ceiling 
shall be applied to these strips with one inch cone headed 
barbed ceiling nails, and the joints of such metal ceiling shall 
be tightly dressed. Plastering shall not be required back of 
metal ceiling. 

Metal ceiling over board or sheathed surface. 

Section 241.92. Metal ceiling shall be applied over wood 
sheathing or board surface with one inch special cone headed 
barbed wire ceiling nails, and the joints of such metal seiling 
shall be tightly dressed. 

Metal ceiling over old plaster. aa 

Section 241.93. When metal ceiling is applied over old 
plaster, seven-eighths by one and one-fourth inch wood strips 
shall be used six inches on center running crosswise on the 
joists and fastened with 8d barbed or cement coated nails. 
Metal ceiling shall be applied to these wood strips with one 
inch barbed cone headed ceiling nails, and the joints of each 
metal ceiling shall be tightly dressed. 

Metal ceiling over concrete. ae ; 

Section 241.94. When metal ceiling is used over con- 
crete, keyed wood strips are to be laid in the form before 
the concrete is poured, and seven-eighths by one and one- 
fourth inch wood strips are to be fastened crosswise to these 
strips six inches on center. The metal ceiling shall be ap- 
plied to these strips with one inch special cone headed barbed 
ceiling nails, and the joints of such metal ceiling shall be 
tightly dressed. 

Size of metal sheets. ; 

Section 241.95. All sheets of metal used in this article 
shall not exceed twenty-four by forty-eight inches in size ex- 
cluding laps. ; 

Sec. 2. All ordinances or parts of ordinances contra- 
vening the provisions of this ordinance are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage and publication. 

256—An Ordinance 
To create Section 226.5 of the Milwaukee Code of 1914, re- 
lating to metal framed windows and fire doors. 

The Mayor and Common Council of the City of Milwau- 
kee do ordain as follows: 

Section 1. There is added to the Milwaukee Code of 
1914 a new section to read: _ 

Metal framed windows and fire doors. 

_ Section 226.5. All metal framed windows in any build- 
ing as prescribed in Sections 224, 225 and 226, shall be of 
standard approved construction, and shall have a label of ap- 
proval stamped thereon, when delivered at the building. No 
stationary or fixed sash shall be permitted in any metal 
framed windows, unless the single units of such glass be at 
least eighteen inches wide and twenty-four inches long. 

All fire doors wherever used shall be of a standard ap- 
proved type, either of metal construction or at least two 
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thicknesses of matched fencing covered with metal, and shal! 
have an approved label attached thereto when delivered at 
the building. 

Outside windows of any kind in any building shall not be 
covered by any guard of metal (except those as provided for 
elevator shafts) so as to obstruct the free entrance through 
same by any fireman in the performance of his duties. ; 

Sec. 2. All ordinances or parts of ordinances contra- 
vening the provisions of this ordinance are hereby repealed 

Sec. 3. This ordinance shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage and publication. 

> -— _—__ —_ 


DESCRIBES METHOD OF REPAIRING 
RADIATOR LEAK. 


It often happens the solder will break loose where 
the brass in bottom of lower tank is soldered to stud 
bolt nut. These used to give us more trouble than 
any other job. 

You cannot work between them to clean and acid 
will not cut the corrosion so you can sweat the solder 
between the nut and bottom of tank, and it makes too 
expensive a job to take the bottom off the radiator 
and unrivet the nut to tin. 

We have overcome this in a positive and economi- 
cal way. Take out the original stud bolts and have 





“4 


Repairing a Leak Around a Stud Bolt. 


your nearest machinist turn two new ones from a solid 
piece of shafting 1 inch to 1% inch in diameter, leav- 
ing a flange or washer so when bolt is screwed into 
nut, flange comes tight down against the brass. Tin 
the surface around where stud bolt goes in, also tin the 
washer on stud bolt. Apply a good soldering flux to 
both surfaces and screw the stud bolt down tight, use 
the torch to the stud bolt until the solder begins to 
flow, then add solder and finish sweating with a good 
hot iron. 

This process has never failed me. 

F, L. CurrMAN. 
Maryville, Missouri, February 24, 1918. 
oaipe 


PATENTS A SOLDER FOR ALUMINUM. 


John J. Aubertin, Jr., St. Louis, Missouri, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 
1,256,285, for a solder for aluminum, described here- 
with: The herein described solder composed of zinc 
and tin, the former being in the proportion of two to 
one, and 2 relatively small proportion of sal ammoniac. 


&- 
-7o 


Some men are under the impression that lungs are 
brains. 
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JACKSON, SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
POSSESS A STRONG LOCAL. 


A group of hard-headed men organized the first 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association in Jackson, 
Michigan. It was in the days before the formation 
of the State organization, and they had to work out 
their problems without the help of other associations 
or conventions. They achieved an uncommon meas- 
ure of success. A spirit of solidarity was developed 
which exercised a favorable influence upon the growth 
of the trade in Jackson. 

When the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation was in process of organization, the Jackson 
body was asked to join in the preliminary work. The 





Sheet Metai Con- 
J. W. O'Brian, 
President, C. H. Copsey, J. J. Lehr, F. T. Daly, Secretary. 
Second row: Geo. McK. Bell, J. Olesiager, L. G. Bell. Third 
row: J. S. Wilson, B. M. Parrish, J. W. Metheringham, A. W. 
Wagner, F. G. Fields. Fourth row: J. E. McGraw, J. J. 
Woodman, D. M. Marshall, W. E. O’Brien. 


Members of the Jackson, 
tractors’ Associat'on.—Top row (left to right): 


Michigan, 


members, however, decided to wait and see what suc- 
cess the State association would have before affiliating 
with it. At the first State convention they sent the 
late C. M. Rutherford to represent them solely in the 
capacity of an observer. He was so favorably im- 
pressed that at the next convention, which was held 
at Battle Creek in 1912, he was authorized to present 
for membership the entire Jackson Association. This 
not only added materially to the ranks of the State 
Organization but gave it a great deal of encourage- 
ment. Since that time the Jackson Local has attended 
all the annual meetings of the State body with nearly 
a full membership. They have entertained the State 
Association on three different occasions, twice at 
the summer Field Days and once at the convention. 
Frank Daly, their secretary, is a diligent and inde- 
fatigable worker in both local and state bodies. 
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TELLS BEST WAY TO LAY TIN ROOF. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 


After having had a number of years’ experience, I 
have found that there is only one way of putting up a 
tin roof to advantage, and this method I herewith 
submit. It will withstand all conditions and will bear 
the test of all climates. 
of every fifty who work at this trade who know how 


There are about five men out 


to put on a good tin roof or who can get onto a tin 
roof they have put on twenty years ago and not find 
a cracked seam or a place where the roof has given 
away. Out of fifty tinners there are ten who want to 
know and never have the opportunity to learn; ten 
who cannot see the necessity of small details ; ten who 
are somewhat indifferent, and the remainder do not 
care whether they do a good job or not, and are willing 
to “let George do it.” They have no pride in their 


work. What has become of the old mechanic who 


took such pride in his work—the handicraftsman ? 
l‘irst, in putting up the roof, you must be certain 
that all sheets are square and properly matched and 
locked. Then paint each sheet on the under side; 
smooth all sheeting board; cover all knot-holes with 
pieces of tin; drive in the heads of all nails till smooth ; 
cover all rough boards with rosin board paper and lay 
the tin on it. Use no cleats, but use galvanized nails 
that will not go through the roof boards, all nails to 
be driven in the lock of each sheet about six to seven 
inches apart. Put a nail close to the corner of each 
sheet, hammer the lock smooth with a smooth mallet. 
Pul 


verize the rosin and warm the tallow till it will run, 


Make a flux out of rosin and common tallow. 
and then mix with rosin. Have a common little paddle 


made of wood. Stir and mix it well. Have a shallow 
pan filled with water so that if any sticks to the hands 
you can plunge them in the water thereby avoiding 


any unpleasantness. Work this into bars or rolls like 


a bologna sausage, from 8 to 10 inches long. This 
will not crack off and blow away in the coldest 
weather. Get an old worn-out soldering iron. Draw 


it out to a long point, keep the point on the seam. Hold 
Rosin 


the long seams which should run crossways of the roof 


rosin on top so that it will stick on the seam. 


the full length. Solder all the long seams first. 


Now get a small size raising hammer or large, ball- 
head machinist’s hammer and rehammer the corners 
or what we call clips. It will make a slight concaved 
depression at each corner or where sheets come to- 
gether. Now rosin the short seams or the ones that 
run down lengthwise of the roof. When you get to 
the bottom or corner where you have rehammered the 
corner with a raising hammer and make this dent, tip 
your soldering iron up and leave the solder flow full at 
this point where all mischief is done on a flat seam roof. 
The smaller the sheet the better the flat seam roof, and 
the more added to cost. Soak all solder in so that the 
seams are soaked full in the joints, but do not hold 
the soldering copper on too long in one place as it 
will overheat it and weaken the tin. Use no acid or 
gasolene flux, as all such dope prevents the solder 
JoserH Harmon. 


from soaking in. 
West Duluth, Minnesota. 
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NEWAPLIERS ARE USEFUL FOR AUTO 
RADIATOR REPAIR WORK. 


Modern, up-to-date tinsmiths are fast becoming 
aware of the fact that there is a great field for them 
in automobile radiator repair work. Practically every 
day more tinsmiths fall in line with those who are 
already expanding their business through this profit- 
able work. However, a large number of these peo- 
ple say that they experience considerable difficulty in 
getting tools that are suitable for their needs. In fact 
some even say that the trouble caused by poor tools 
almost makes them feel like giving up the work. 
When they are fortunate enough to find a good tool, 
it is an occasion for much rejoicing on their parts. 
“Wherefore,” says the Curfman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Maryville, Missouri, “‘On with the dance. 
Let joy be unconfined.’”” A useful tool for automo- 
bile radiator repair work has been discovered. 


Pliers for Radiator Repairing, Sold by Curfman Manufacturing 
Company, Maryville, Missouri. 

The accompanying illustration shows a pair of pliers 
which the company claims is the only kind it has been 
able to find that would stand up to the work. These 
pliers have a mortise instead of lap jaws. They are 
made in two types, number 36, and number 37. The 
mailing weight of each type is % pound. Number 36 
measures 6 inches over all, and 1 and seven-eighths 
inch nose. Number 37 measures 6 and three-fourths 
inches over all, with 2 and one-eighth inch nose. The 
jobbers announce that they have only a limited num- 
ber of these pliers on hand, and that their importers 
advise they cannot supply more for some time, possi- 
bly not until after the war. Tinsmiths are therefore 
advised not to delay, but to consult the jobbers, the 
Curfman Manufacturing Company, at once, and ar- 
range to get these while the supply lasts. 


- = 





CLASSIFIED AD BRINGS RESULTS. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
Please discontinue my advertisement for one-half 
interest in tin shop. I have had inquiries from Mon- 
tana to Texas and have closed a satisfactory deal. 
Joun PLUMMER, 
Sheet Metal Works. 
Livingston, Montana, February 26, 1918. 
‘ —s 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Willis Ventilator. 
From Fred Kuhn, Aurora, Nebraska. _ 
Kindly tell me who makes the Willis Ventilator. 


Ans.—Willis Manufacturing Company, Galesburg, 


Illinois. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools. 
From The Colorado Culvert and Flue Company, P. O. 
30x 492, Pueblo, Colorado. 
Will you please let us know who makes sheet metal 


workers’ tools? 


Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, Philadelphia; 
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Otto Bernz, Newark, New Jersey; Bertsch and Com- 
pany, Cambridge City, Indiana; Dreis and Krump 
Manufacturing Company, 2915 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago ; Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South Hal- 
sted Street, Chicago; Merchant and Evans Company, 
347 North Sheldon Street, Chicago; Niagara Machine 
and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York; Peck, Stow and 
Wilcox Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and H. Weiss and 
Company, 20 Clift Street, New York City. 
Kernchen Ventilator. 


from Fred Kuhn, Aurora, Nebraska. 
Please advise who makes the Kernchen Ventilator. 


Ans.—Kernchen Company, 332 South Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago. 
Solder for Black Iron. 
rom a subscriber. 
Can you advise where | can obtain an acid or fluid 


for soldering black iron without having to scrape it? 
Ans.—L. B. Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 
North Lincoln Street, Chicago. 


To Clean Waste Soider. 
from F. E, Grunwaldt, 1209 First Avenue, 
Washington. 
Kindly advise how to clean waste solder made from 


old metals. 

Ans.—First melt it all and then scrape off the dross 
which will naturally rise to the top. Then add a small 
proportion of sulphur, say half an ounce to one hun- 
dred pounds of mass. When this is completed, an 
analysis should be made to determine how much of 
each metal there is; tin, lead and zinc. The amount 
of zinc, provided it is small, should be ignored, and 
the proportion of tin and lead be made fifty-fifty, by 
adding either the virgin pig tin or pig lead as the case 
may be. 


Nickel Plated Steel or Iron Pipe and Fittings. 
From A. H. Kellermann, Cumberland, Wisconsin. 


Please tell me where I can buy 114 inch steel or iron 
pipe and fittings, nickel-plated. 

Ans.—Walworth Manufacturing Company, 220 
North Des Plaines Street ; and-Chicago Tube and Iron 
Company, 15th and Jefferson Streets, both of Chicago. 


Fruit Driers. 
From Andrew Wagner, Essig, Minnesota. 


I would like to know who makes fruit driers. 

Ans.—Sebastion Brothers, Odin, Illinois; D. R. 
Sperry and Company, Batavia, Illinois; William Stahl 
Sprayer Company, Quincy, Illinois, and Stutzman 
Manufacturing Company, Ligonier, Indiana. 


Hack Saw Blades. 


From F. D. Kees Manufacturing Company, 
Nebraska. 


Can you advise where we can get flexible hack saw 
blades, in straight lengths not punched, 3/16 inch wide 
by 8 inches long? 

Ans.—Henry G. Thompson and Son Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

Sheet Zinc. 
From William Krueger Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Will you kindly let us know who manufactures 
sheet zinc besides Matthiesen-Hegeler Zinc Company 
and the Illinois Zinc Company? 

iAns.—Ball Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Muncie, Indiana; Champion Metals Company, 446 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago; Hazel Atlas Glass 
Company, Wheeling, West Virginia; and Merchant 
and Evans Company, 347 North Sheldon Street, 
Chicago. 


Spokane, 


3eatrice, 
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1,255,841. Tube. Cedar 


Rapids, Jowa 


Albert L. 


Metallic 
Filed June 8, 1916. 


Adams, 
1,255,850. Measuring Instrument. Alfred F. Beaulieu, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Sept. 16, 1915, Serial No. 51,057. Re- 
newed Dec. 20, 1917. 


1,255,854. Hose Reel. 
Filed Sept. 7, 1915. 


William Boss, St. Paul, Minn. 
1,255,906. Ice-Cream Serving Device. Frank P. Miller, 
Jr., Hoboken, N. J. Filed Mar. 23, 1917. 
1,255,944. Mixing and Stirring Device. 
ens, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Feb. 1, 1917. 
1,255,996. Door or Window Securer. George Ehrhardt, 
Sacramento, Cal., assignor of one-third to Michael J. Silva, 
Sacramento, Cal. Filed Apr. 12, 1917. 
1,256,008. Lawn Mower. Oliver B. 
Ind. Filed Aug. 21, 1916. 
1,256,021, 


Josco, Minn. 


Alfred H. Stev- 


Frazier, Elwood, 
Lock for Sliding Doors. Albert W. Johnson, 
Filed June 28, 1917. 
1,256,080. Mail box. 
Va. Filed Apr 18, 1917. 
1,256,133. Sash Balance. Ephraim S. Hopkins, Tacoma, 
Wash., assignor of one-third to Emma Grinnell, Tacoma, 
Wash. Filed Apr. 14, 1917. 
. 1,256,139. Screw-Driver. 
Wis. Filed Apr. 19, 1917. 
1,256,155. Artificial Minnow. Richard F. O’Brien, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Filed May 21, 1917. 
1,256,168. Padlock. Joseph Schechter, New York, N. Y. 
Filed July 18 1917. 
_ 1,256,191, Fishing-Rod Holder. Friedrich W. Wittkow- 
ski, Des Moines, lowa. Filed Dec. 2, 1916. 


A 1,256,208. Clamp. Edward W. Cummins, Harrisburg, III. 
Filed Mar. 21, 1917. 


Clyde E. Travis, Fairmount, W. 


Felix Kietlinski, Milwaukee, 


PATENTS. 


1,255,044 


| « 


>. 
Pf i.oee 155 
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John F. Grabill, Flora, IIL, as- 
Arbuthnot and one-third to 
Filed Mar. 14, 1914 


1,256,222. Drill-Socket 
signor of one-third to Earl 
Horatio C. Chaffin, Flora, Il. 


William L. 


1,256,245. 


Paso, Tex. 


Lifter and Turner Milliorn, El 


Filed June 30, 1917. 
1,256,278. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Fish-Line Reel and Case. Masayoshi Takeuchi, 
Filed Apr. 10, 1917. 


1,256,302. Apparatus for Unsealing and Removing Can 


Tops. Stephen A. Ellis, Birmingham, Ala. Filed June 50, 


1917. 


1,256,329. Fly-Trap. Elmer FE. Knittle, Allentown, Pa 


Filed June 27, 1917. 

1,256,353. Wire-Stretcher 
Ala. Filed Feb. 9, 1916. 
Wire-Fence-Stretcher Support Charles 
Filed June 7, 1917. 


Albert D. Morrow, Cordova, 
1,256,355 
Mundt, Square Butte, Mont 


Gunnard Oberg, 


Feldt, 


1,256,359. Combined Tool and Holder 
Jamestown, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Emil ¢ 
Jamestown, N. Y. Filed May 25, 1917 


1,256,389. Fishing-Reel. Cassius C. Strang, Alexandria, 


Minn. Filed July 1, 1916. 
1,256,402. Pipe-Cleaner 


Filed May 11, 1917. 


Joseph (; \\ are, Ik acr, N | } 


1,256,435. Combined Level and Plumb Wladyslaw 
Buczkowski, Buffalo, N. Y. Filed Feb. 24, 1917 

1,256,452. Ventilating Window-Sas! lfred | " 
Baltimore, Md. Filed May 12, 1916 

1,256,462. Boring-Tool Holder. John H. Frey and Mat 
thew Mayer, Erie, Pa. Filed May 22, 1917 

1,256,478. Gun-Cleaner. Claude T. V. Hansen, M: Mint 


ville, Ore. Filed Mar. 3, 1917 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE IS GREATLY ENCOURAGED 
BY BIG INCREASE OF OUTPUT. 


A notable feature of the week in the steel trade is 
the unusually large increase in the ratio of production. 
Only a week ago the blast furnace output of the lead- 
ing interests was a little better than 50 per cent while 
the ingot and finishing mills were producing at the 
rate of slightly below 60 per cent. The average gain 
for the week has been something like 25 per cent. This 
improvement has Leen due to the relief in the railroad 
congestion. 

There is no danger of a shortage of steel in this 
country, leading producers believe. The question has 
not been considered from the standpoint of the relation 
of an active steel production to industry in general, 
but it is believed that what harm results from full 
operations in all trade would be offset by the benefits. 
l’roduction is the main consideration and it is believed 
the limit cannot be reached unless the whole industrial 
machinery of the country is in full blast. 

That the situation is at the mercy of the inadequate 
railroad facilities is admitted, but it is said, a solution 
of this problem is in sight. The transportation sit- 
uation, as it immediately affects the trade, was only 
nominally better last week. The supply of cars fell 
off in several localities, but the ‘general situation 
showed improvement. 

A factor that has not received full consideration is 
the relation of river transportation of coal to the stgel 
industry. The ice-bound rivers soon will belong to 
the past and with the release of these routes, the trade 
will be able to draw much of its coal supply from the 
river mines. An expansion of river transportation is 
feasible immediately. The use of barges and the util- 
ization of the Gulf ports for slow freight other than 
coal will solve many of the problems of transportation 
and remove one of the greatest handicaps to going 
ahead under full steam. The New York state canals 
offer egress to the Atlantic seaboard for the products 
of the farms and mines of the Northwest. 

The renewal of hope of a solution of the price prob- 
lem has taken place in the steel circles as a result of 
the assurance that the Government would not press 
the Pomerene control bill as long as conditions con- 
tinued satisfactory. If in addition the trade is per- 
mitted to solve the “non-essential” industry problem 
forced reduction in prices is considered inevitable. 

Interference with industry along arbitrary lines, the 
trade believes, means a return of “uncertainty” and a 
consequent reduction in production. The important 
thing, from the standpoint of the war and from that 
of domestic prosperity, is that production be main- 
tained at the highest. This cannot be done, the trade 
thinks, if there is uncertainty raised about what in- 


dustries are essential and what non-essential, nor if 
efforts are made to fix prices on arbitrary bases. 

The effect of uncertainty in price-fixing is evident 
from the current condition of the trade. Despite the 
season, there is practically no business being done 
pending the settlement of the price question at the 
end of the first quarter. The trade recognizes that 
“unrestricted” prices are bad and should not be per- 
mitted, but feels that if the price question were purely 
a trade question the situation at the moment would 
be far better than it is. This opinion is based on the 
belief that the leading producers would immediately 
open their books if they knew what the future held 
for them. 


COPPER. 

An ultimatum has been delivered by copper refin- 
ing companies to copper producing companies stating 
that unless the producers pay an increased charge for 
the handling of their product the refineries will have 
to shut down. Executive committees of the various 
refining companies have held sessions recently and the 
situation is so critical that it was deemed best to 
acquaint the producing companies with the real facts, 
accompanied with a demand that the refining charge 
be increased. It is expected that the copper mining 
companies will agree to the additional expense. 

Refining costs have increased from % to 4c a 
pound. Last year the refining output was 2,350,340, 
600 pounds. The various mining companies have con- 
tracts with the refining corporations calling for a cer- 
tain charge for treating metal, but on account of in- 
creased costs the refining companies claim that their 
expenses exceed the contract figures. 

TIN. 

As regards spot tin, no appreciable changes have 
occurred in the market. There are no offerings of 
Straits and consumers are satisfied if they can lay 
their hands on a couple of tons of Banca, which 1s 
quoted at 86 cents a pound. The plight of the smaller 
consumer is serious and although he would be willing 
to contract for five ton lots in future shipments, no 
orders are apparently taken below 25-ton lots as re- 
quired by the British regulations. March shipments 
from the Straits are nearly all disposed of, and 73% 
cents is asked for this position. 


LEAD. 

Independent sellers have stiffened their asking prices 
for March shipments. For New York delivery prices 
are quoted at 7.12% cents. East St. Louis shipments 
are also held about % cent higher at 7.05 to 7.12% 
cents. Receipts at St. Louis the past week were 30- 
370 pigs as against 25,630 pigs the previous week. 
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Shipments since January Ist continue io show a satis- 
factory increase over the corresponding period of last 


vear. The market remains firm. 





SOLDER. 

There have been no changes in the Chicago market 
on solder during the past week, prices being as fol- 
XXX Guaranteed, % & ‘2, 48% cents; Com- 
45 cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 


lows: 

732 / a rd 
mercial, % & YY, 
41% cents. 


SPELTER. 
There is comparatively little demand from Ameri- 
can galvanizers for spelter. The general market is 


Futures continue neglected and held 


ie Aad 


7.75 cents asked. 
at 7.75 March and April shipment, and 7.80 cents May 
shipment. Inquiries from galvanizers develop the 
information that they are carrying stocks of the metal. 
A few give as a reason for not making purchases at 
this time the shortage of other supplies necessary for 
operation. Brass special is in good supply in the 
West and held at around 7.90 cents. 





TIN PLATE. 

During the week a more satisfactory movement of 
tin plate has taken place and deaiers are holding Bes- 
semer steel firm at $11.50 per hundred pounds size 
14x20. Improvements of transportation have exer 
cised a favorable effect upon the general conditions 
of the trade both as to the production and distribu 
tion. 


SHEETS. 

The continuance of the Government fixed price 
makes any variation of quotation out of the ques- 
tion. The only matters therefore, which are capable 
of causing any ripple in the market are those dealing 
with production and distribution. Considerable sec 
ond quarter business on galvanized sheets has already 
been booked by the leading interests in the Pittsburgh 
district. It is generally understood that the prices 
on business thus booked are subject to governmental 
conditions at time of delivery. 


OLD METALS. 


The chairman of the committee on steel and steel 
products of the American Iron and Steel Institute has 
announced revisions of the agreed prices covering 
The fact that the new regulations fixed 
minimum and not maximum prices to be charged for 
The revisions an- 

The base prices 


scrap steel. 


scrap deserves particular notice. 
nounced affect differentials only. 
of $30.00 per ton for heavy melting scrap, $35, for 
railroad wrought and $20 for machine shop turnings 
are continued in effect. The new regulations differ- 
entiate between the different classes of scrap in a way 
that permits higher prices for quality as against the 
old regulation which lumped them all together. The 
new prices are effective until March 3, under author- 
ity of the order of the President fixing that date as 
the end of the second period of Government prices. 
Wholesale dealers’ quotations in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which may be considered nominal, are as fol- 
lows: “Old steel axles, $42.42; old iron axles, $45.00 
to $46.00 ; steel springs, $34.00 to $36.00; Number I 
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wrought iron, $31.25; Number 1 cast iron, $25.50 too 


Prices for non-ferrous metals 
Light copper, 19 cents; 
“4 


$26.50, all net tons. 
are as follows, per pound: 

light brass, 114% cents; lead, 5% 
cents ; cast aluminum, 22% cents. 


cents; zinc, 5 


PIG IRON. 

Although there is constant improvement of the sit- 
uation in the pig iron market, nevertheless the after 
effects are still being felt of the serious disturbances 
during the past four weeks and the acute shortage in 
coke as well as the congested traffic conditions are 
naturally only gradually passing away. Although sales 
of about 40,000 tons of basic were made under pres- 
sure during the past week, there remain still urgent 
The 
uncertainty of the position of foundry and malleable 


inquiries running up to 125,000 tons unsatisfied. 


iron in the Central West is aggravated by the esti- 
mate that about 50,000 tons monthly in these grades 
have been diverted to steel making iron. 

As far as demand is concerned, the market for pig 
iron continues active and the inquiries by consumers 
who are anxious to contract are numerous. But as 
there is really a shortage in pig iron and it may take 
another month before furnaces will start on a normal 
basis of production. The transportation difficulties are 
still noted, as railroads are overworked, and only the 
continuance of fair weather will straighten out the 
congestion gradually. 
half of the 
year and some of them even have contracted their 
As to the fixing 


Producers are sold out over the first 
output up to the end of the year. 
of prices after March 31, the general hope is that 
the present schedule will not be changed, as the Gov- 
ernment at a critical time like this should not put a 
brake on the iron trade. 

Several large inquiries have developed the past week 
for basic iron, for second quarter and last half ship- 
ment, 
the 
considerable difficulty in covering their needs as the 


loundry grades have also been in demand for 


same deliveries. Apparently, buyers anticipate 


iron is inquired for from all producing districts, 
freight rates still being a matter of secondary consid- 
eration. Prompt, shipment iron is very scarce. 

There is less complaint by furnaces on coke, but 
a much better supply is still needed to bring about 
The new car rating of 
the 


coke has remained 


capacity production of iron, 


coke plants will no doubt relieve situation. In 


many cases, owing to our shortage, 


in the ovens for four or five days, which cut down 


tonnage and caused unsatisfactory fuel to be pro 


duced. It has long been demonstrated that the best 
coke for blast furnaces is that which has taken but 


48 hours in the making, speaking of beehive oven fuel. 


There is real suffering among foundries for coke. 


Many have been closed for days, and, in some cases, 
weeks. <A fair car supply for two or three weeks 
would work wonders. 


wecekl market report tor 


The Matthew-Addy Company's 


March 2, 1918, dwells upon the vast proportions which iron 
production has assumed, and predicts a long period of pro 
perity. It states that basic iron is in special demand and that 


the supply is exceedingly short. There is a big call for tron 


for spot shipments. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 


is the only 




































METALS. LEAD, AUGERS. BEATERS. 

Gesestonn Pig. .00....0. oseceee OF Bering Machint....: sess .e2+-60% | Carpet. Per doz. 
| Sere eee eee eee eeeerereres a a ee ets No. 17 Tinned S: Wire...$ 1 16 
—_ Sheet. Corpenter’ 8 Niiboccsccccccces 50&10% No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
—— Pull coil. seseeesper 1001bs. $9 es BP Es n.cevecceseces 110 
. Cut coils........ per 100 Ibs. 1) | Hollow. Egg. Per doz. 

a $33 00 Bonney’s........++- . 00| No. 50 imp. Dover......... 1 
Northern Pay., No.2... 33 00 TIN. en ee Se or ae FeO 00 | No. 102 ae 

Southern Fdy., No. 2... 37 $0 | Plgtin...+...++++++++-+-+ Nomina! No. 150 © * hotel.... 2 10 

sien Sze. © and e+ 4 “MO SARS - 8 10 Heavy hotel tinned... 2 10 
cocccccee ecoce o. ° 
- Post Hole. No. i3 - - = wv 3 60 
Pons, oe... mar 3 #. $12 50} No 18 “ ” pe . 450 
t 2 t: 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT HARDWARE. Gaietate. ‘perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES. BELLOWS. 
Per Box Ship. PE iicecceenien eeeeeres 40% 
ES 5 inniade $16, 20 ADZES., Ford's, with or without screw...15% | Hand. 
144200020 e eee ec eeee. 18 15 | Corpenters Snell's ‘ "15% a 
et seernsonenes ery ae eccccccccccccccccescedS% Per doz. .$8 00 900 1000 1275 
Dh cccssesatnandes 23 00 | Coopers’. AWLS. Moulders’. 
(_emasenacbeniance iO nn la sacaeaae iceman 
Rotirosd. | No. 1050 Handled...“ 1 
Plambs.....+-++0+eeeeeeeee+20%| Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 4 00 Call BELLS. 
ccabiaouas tae per gro. . 
| * ‘ 
AMMUNITION. Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 85| 3- _— ar | oy beste yg 9s @ 
Cokes, 180 Ibe....... 20x28 $22 30 “Rt ooo a Harness. - sii 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 22 50 5 aterproof, socooene “ i SN caddeeineabiccexs 
Gales, 214its..... SE SEE) MEE. oo ccccececcecces ote: I — pai ooo gS 6868S as... $38 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 24 50 ae sees ——_—_ °° °° , ; Door. P rie 
s a P. er coz. 
hells, Loaded 2 New Departure Automa’ 

BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. | Loaded with Black Powder.....32%|  Shouldered.......... ‘ 160 Rotary." spades 
Sh Mhessééeseanen per 100 Ibs. $5 45 ay 7 "32 | atemt..eeeeeseeeeee Mf 75 = Ona a. :s 
No. _ tkteeiertrtiens<: per 108 ibe. 5 50| Loaded wi Smokeless Powder bed 3 in Nickeley Steel Bell. 3 So 
No. weve 100 Ibs. 5 65 high grade....... coecce 132% | Scratch. 34 -in. Nickeled Steel Beli. . 6 00 

Winchester: | NS 1Svsocket aatid. fon | $5 | Zand. 
elese Grade.. | 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK| Smokeleeslecder Grade 1...° 324, No 7 Stamley....... + 198) White Mothers ne ss..20c1 
No. 18-20.......0.. per 100 be. $6 25 Black __-aehmmeettene | Nickel Plated... 00000000. 10% 

Bo 29-96... oo sccece r 100 lbs. 6 30 . | eee oa cats sce ecceccccoccccocs I 
neste oer 1oolbe, 6 35\0° — sai AXES. Silver Chime. .....222122: 12 2510% 
ond eppbeppeepee 04 6 40 steeseeeeeveeeees32%| Boy's Handled. Miscellaneous. 

a | as per 100 Ibs. 6 45 aes | sens a 9 25 | Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 

F " 100 
GALVANIZED Gun Wads—per 1000 a | Bare P8---5895 3°00 4/00 5:50 
Plumbs, West, Pat.. . List ; 
No. 16...........-per 100 Iba.$ 6 95 tees eed) Speen f~ Can . Pat ital $53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
No, 18-20.......... per 100ibs. 7 10 . ition... 163, Firemen’ thentiog). , 

“= eneeees 0z.$19 OC Stentor’ 8, rosewood handle, weet 
peeeeanenne “Refer ogee pe, Masala 2s Reishee danemes****><**" °° 
teeeeeeeeees DuPont's Canisters, I ‘Db. set 56! ‘a 

eee ee eeee eee “ o & b. * se . 5 | a ie ial 
. Smokeless ean. 68 90 Matchless Red Pole......... 14 00 Nb ataageeenemeteintttesspetrn 40810 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. me ee rath . 7 4 I oc icccccceceeed 60&10% 
Msi keconciaan per 1001bs. $9 80 a “ -kegs... 5 7£\¢; : BITS. 
es sanesecsen per 1001bs. 9 85 " 2 canisters 1 OC — be hr mae handles). 13 59 | Ameer 
NO. 27. cccccccceee per 1001be. 9 90) L. e5. pt Extra Sporting 10 25| Warren Blue Finished....... 12 so Jenaiag’s Patera, - sgunceese ss 0% 
cocccccecccs 1 i eee eee es ees see g es od Pole......ce0 ord’s Car an achine......- 
No, 28 per 1001bs. L.& Ls ‘Orange, Batra Sporting et Matchless Red Pole 11 50 Ford’ apples esaensatanint 30% 
éhebhekeshece ne 40; Ce Ce eae eka whe eR" 0 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. L. & R. Orange Extra Sporting 2 85 | Double Bitted (without handles). as spamive.. Aah Ra 3039 
Per 100 Ibs. eocecescoceococeee® Steer’s . Small list, $22 00 
Wood's Smooth No. 20.......-. $9 25|/ OM, Gangs, Bese Sporting ol — — bres? + aa 17 50 | ol “ Large “ $26 ~ 236 
« * No 22-24...... 9 30 rene conag Subic eae The above prices on axesof3to4Ibs. | Irwin Car......-..--...- 35410% 
a L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting he base prices. Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
* " No 25-26 ..... - 935 4-lb. canisters......... 32) 34 to 44 che. advance 25¢c. Regs a oy 15% 
$8 - Ne. 27... cccccce 940;L.&R. Orange, Extra Sporting |4 toS5 Ibs. advance 50c. | 10% 
e Ty notin 9 50 4-Ib. canisters......... 22 44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. | Center PPUTTTITITIT TTL ° 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.” and “‘Infallible”’ q 
$0 can drums........... 43 50 | Countersink. 1 80 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Hercules“E.C.," kegs........ 22 OC BAGS, PAPER ar ie 38 18 Wheeler’e.. . ug. $! 40 
IRON. Hercules“E. C.,’" $-kegs....... 11 25) pounds 16 25 | American Snailhead.. ve 1 10 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, Hercules ‘‘Infallible,"" 25 can Per 1 000. $8 00 6 50 7 30 9 00 | a Rose mn 0 
100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $12 75 SE 22 00 ; ma eases cs - 00 
Hercules “Infallible,"* 10 can Mejew's 2s, ..--- “ 450 
ee ee Ne aa 
SOLDER. Hercules “‘E.C.,"" }- kegs hai ae 75 BALANCES, SPRING. | Dowell. 
XXX Guaranteed } & @. oor 484 a = ‘Infallible** Pelouze..... ee ER ee 20% | Russell Jennings........--+++** 30% 
me ee ; — oe ee 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... " 41 te sauiie “had - os oe. Stan dard Double. Cut.. 25% 
ee ee eee . ou . “ef 
Hercules Lightning Rifte iota BARS, CROW. German Pattern. ....per doz. $0 73 
SPSLTER Hercules yee “Rife, | Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 | —- seeeeeesere gy 50 
fa Glas. .cccccccccccccccccccces SEC 8 Ee 56 nantnengees 25 | | it siisbesasbens * 1S% 
ercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50) Countersink........- . 1 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS 
SHEET ZINC. St 6 condaunaeen 1 00 ° | Reamer. 
Cosh ote... .-seseeeseeeee+.$22.00/ 9 | ANVILS. , ce men) Le: ; 2 0 
Ten . to eoce c >| lhc shithate. go S's | ioe teen... = 17 
Lese than Cask low. .622 50.0 $23 00) Frere 1 to 150 Ibe... Ste perIb,| me cesseees a 
ASBESTOS. ee TM a: 
Conran. — Galvaniced Steel. Ybu. 1bu. 1} ba |97ew Driver. ” 5 
Copper sheet, base ...se00. eee ed1¥C oe. 9 fo w". -17eper Ib. P | No. 7 Common.....-+ od 5 
--18c per lb. er doz.......$800 $1150 15 No. 1 Triumph. . ae 1 

















